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SUMMARY HISTORY. 
OF THE 


MOORS or SPAIN. 


Tur Moors of Spain are celebrated, 
yet their hiſtory is little known. Their 


name reminds us of gallantry, polite- 
neſs, and the fine arts; and the frag- 
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ments of their annals, ſcattered throu gh 


the Arabian or Spaniſh writers, tell us 


only of ſovereigns murdered, diſcords 


and civil wars, and eternal hoſtilities 


with their neighbours. In the midſt 


of theſe melancholy narratives, we 


ſometimes meet with features of good- 


neſs, juſtice, and greatneſs of foul. 
Theie features ſtrike us more than 


thoſe which we meet with in our own 


hiſtories, either becauſe they retain a 


mark of ſingularity which the genius 


of the Eaſt beſtows, or that, amongſt 


numerous examples of barbarity, a 
virtuous action, a noble ſentiment, an 
affecting 


tl 


| [ vii |] 
affecting expreſſion, acquires a new 
luſtre from the crimes which ſurround. 
It. 
I do not mean here to write a par- 
ticular hiſtory of the Moors, I only 


wiſh to record their principal revolu- 


tions, to trace a faithful model of the 
character and manners of a people, 


which [I have attempted to deſcribe in 


the progreſs of my work, and to enable 
the reader to diſcriminate, among 
my fictions, the truths which ſerve as 
their foundation. Such is, in my opi- 
nion, the certain, and perhaps the only 
„ | means, 


1 
means, of rendering a book of mere 
amuſement, leſs uſeleſs, and leſs frivo- 
lous. The Spaniſh hiſtorians, which 
I have conſulted with great care, have 
afforded me but little aſſiſtance. Anx- 
ious to place, in the front of their 
perplexed hiſtories, the different princes 
of Aſturia, Navarre, Arragon, and 


Caſtille, they advert not to the Moors, 


but when their wars with the Chriſ- ; 
tians, intermix the common intereſts ? 
of both nations: they ſeldom if ever : 
{peak of the government, the laws, J 
and cuſtoms of the enemies of their l 
faith, The Arabian writers, which J 
2 


they 
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they have tranſlated, give but little 
more light; miſled by fanaticiſm, and 
blinded by a ridiculous pride, they ex- 
patiate, with complacency, on the vicſ- 
tories of their nation; they ſay nothing 

of their defeats, and paſs over, with- 
out mention, whole dynaſties. Some 
of our learned men have collected, in 
their valuable works, what theſe hiſ- 
torians have recorded, with what they 
themſelves have obſerved, I have 
drawn from theſe ſources. I have 
ſtudied the manners of the Moors in 
Spaniſh romances ; in thoſe of the an- 


cient Caſtillians, in manuſcripts, and 


memoirs 


. 


memoirs ſent me from Madrid. It 


was after this long and painful ſtudy 


that I dave endeavoured to make 


known a people wiuch reſembles no 


other, and which has its vices, its vir- 


tues, its character peculiar to itſelf, and 


which, for a long period, knew how 


to combine the valour, generoſity, and 
courteſy of the knights of Europe, 
with the tranſports and furious paſſions 


Which mark the orientals. 


To obſerve more order with reſpect 


to time, and more perſpicuity, with 
reſpect to facts, I have divided this 


ſummary 


113 
ſummary hiſtory into four principal 
epochs. The firſt extends from the 
conqueſts of the Arabians to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Ommiades at Cor- 
dova, The ſecond, comprehends the 
reigns of the Caliphs of the Weſt. 
In the third, I have collected the little 
which is known of the different ſmaller 
kingdoms, raiſed on the ruins of the 
caliphate of Cordova ; and the fourth 


involves the hiſtory of the ſovereigns 


of Grenada, to the total expulſion of 
the Moors. 
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CONQUESTS OF THE ARABIANS, OR MOORS, 
FROM THE END OF THE SIXTH, TO THE 
MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 


| Ther Moors are the inhabitants.of that 
extenſive region of Africa, bounded on 
the eaſt by Egypt, on the north by the 
Mediterranean, on the weſt by the Great 
Ocean, and on the ſouth by the deſarts of 
Barbary. Their origin, like that of 
almoſt all nations, is obſcure, and mixed 
with fable, All that is certain is, that 
VOL. I. B 1 
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from the earlieſt times, the emigrants 
from Aſia have reſorted to Africa. The 
name of Moors ſeems to indicate this; 


in other reſpects all the hiſtorians ſpeak 


of a Melek-Yafrik, king of Arabia the 


Happy, who, followed by a race of the 
Sabeans, took poſſeſſion of Libya, and 


gave it the name of Africa. The princi- 


pal tribes of the Moors pretend to derive 


their origin from theſe Sabeans; from 


which time it cannot be ſurprizing to ſee 
them, in ſucceeding periods, divided into 
tribes, dwelling in tents, wandering in 
the deſarts, and, like their fathers, prefer- 
ring an unreſtrained and paſtoral life. 


In ancient hiſtory they are known by 
the name of Numidians, Getulians, and 
Maſſilians, at different intervals the 
friends, the enemies, and the ſubjects of 
ancient Carthage, with which they fell 


under the dominions of the Romans. 


After 
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After various revolts ſet on foot by the 
reſtleſs and inconſtant ſpirit of this people, 
they were ſubdued by the Vandals. In a 
century afterwards they were reconquered 
by Beliſarius. But the Arabians, the 
conquerors of Greece, ſubdued the Mau- 
ritanians; ſince which time, as the Moors 
become Muſſulmen, have been confounded 
with the Arabians, it is neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething of that wonderful nation, 
which, ſo long utterly unknown, became, 
on a ſudden, the miſtreſs of ſo large a 
portion of the earth. 
* 

Without diſpute the Arabians are one 
of the moſt ancient people of the univerſe; 
perhaps of all others this has alone moſt 
preſerved its character, manners and in- 
dependence. From the moſt diſtant ages, 
ſcattered into wandering tribes, or aſſem- 
bled in cities, in ſubmiſſion to their own 
magiſtrates and warriors, they have never 
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been ſuhject to any foreign nation. In 
vain did the Perſians, the Macedonians 
and the Romans endeavour to ſubdue 


them; their ſceptre was but cruſhed in 


pieces againſt the Nabathean rocks. Proud 


of his deſcent, which he traces to the 


Patriarchs, and elate with the idea of vin- 
dicating his liberty, the Arab in his deſarts 
_ contemplates other nations, as herds of 
ſlaves aſſembled but to change their lords. 
Brave, temperate, indefatigable, hardened 
from their infancy to labour and fatigue, 
fearing neither thirſt, famine, nor even 
death, this people ſeemed to require but 
a leader to become ſovereigns of the world. 
Mahomet appeared, to whom every neceſ- 
ſary talent was provided by nature; valour, 
wiſdom, eloquence and grace inſpired 
Mahomet with all their feveral accom- 
pliſhments. With nations the moſt en- 
lghtened, Mahomet would have been an 
Exalted character. Amidſt a people ig- 
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norant and fanatic, he became, as it was 
natural, a prophet. 


Tilt his time the tribes of Arabia; 
compounded of Jews, Chriſtians and. 
Idolaters, had made a Kind of ſuperſti- 
tious mixture with the religion of the 
ancient Sabeans. They believed in genii, 
demons, and oracles; they worſhipped - 
the ſtars. and facrificed to idols. Maho- 


met, after a long ſtudy of forty-four years. 


in ſolitude and filence, of the new ſyſtem 


he intended to eſtabliſh, after ſeducing, or 


convincing the more important indivi- 
duals of his family, the firſt amongſt the 
Arabians, ſuddenly was the preacher of a: 
new religion hoſtile to all which were then 
known, and calculated to inflame the 
martial genius of the people. 


« Sons of Iſhmael, ſaid he, I offer to 
you the ſyſtem of worſhip which your 
father 
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father Abraham, Noah, and the Patriarchs 
profeſſed. There is but ons Gop the 
| Sovereign of the world, he is named the 
! | Mexrxcirur. Adore him alone; be the 
benefactors of orphans, of the poor, of 
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„ the ſiſter of piety. Pray and give alms. 
Jour recompence ſhall be to dwell in 
heaven amidſt delicious gardens, where 
limpid ſtreams meander; where you 
. ſhall find wives always young, always 
. beautiful, always enamoured of you: 
34 Bravely oppoſe the faithleſs and the im- 
; 4 pious ; perſevere till you be victorious ; 
4 till they embrace our religion, or pay us t 
tribute. Every ſoldier, who falls in battle, 
haſtens to enjoy the favour of his maker, 
1 Cowards cannot prolong their lives; the If 
; 1 very moment when the angel of death pP 
i gives their blow, is marked in the book of te 
the Almighty.” 25 "6 
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Such precepts delivered in a rich, co- 
pious, and dignified language, embelliſhed 
by the powers of verſe, preſented from 


an angel to a prophet, who was at the 


ſame time a warrior, a poet, and a legiſ- 


lator, to a people, of all others the moſt 


ſuſceptible, attached to the marvellous, 


to pleaſure, and to glory, could not fail 


of creating immediate diſciples. Maho- 
met obtained numbers which perſecution 
ſerved but to augment. His enemies 
compelled the apoſtle to fly from Mecca, 
his country, and take refuge in Medina: 
this flight was the epoch of his glory, and 
the Hegira of Muſſulmen. . 


From this period Mahometaniſm ſpread 
like a torrent in Arabia and ZEthio- 
pia. Vainly did ſome tribes of Idola- 
ters and Jews ſtrive to defend their an- 
cient rites; vainly did Mecca take arms 
againſt the deſtroyer of her gods. Ma- 
5 B 4 homet 
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homet with his ſword diſperſed their 


armies, captured their towns, and by often 
pardoning his priſoners attached them to 


his cauſe, as was the general effect alſo of 


his clemency, his genius, and his talents 
with all the nations whom he conquered. 


Legiſlator, high-prieſt, chief of all the 
Arabian tribes, head of an invincible 


army, reſpected by the ſovereigns of Aſia, 


adored by a powerful nation, ſeconded by 
officers from his example become heroes; 
he was preparing to march againſt Hera- 


clius, when he died at Medina in conſe- 


quence of poiſon which a Jew of Kabar 


adminiſtered. 


„ 


His death by no means cid either 
the progreſs of his religion or the con- 
queſts of the Arabians. Abubekar, the 
father-in-law of the prophet, was named 
to ſucceed him, aſſuming the title of 
Caliph, which 1 is ſynonymous with Vicar. 

Under 
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Under his reign the Muſſulmen penetrated 
Syria, defeated the troops of Heraclius, 
took the city of Damaſcus, the ſiege os 
which was rendered immortal by the 
more than human exploits of Kaled, ſur- 
named the Sword of God. In the midſt 
of all theſe victories, Abubekar, to whom 
was ſent the immenſe booty taken from 
the enemy, took for his own uſe no more 
than amounts to forty-pence a day of our 
money. Omar, his ſucceſſor, ordered 
Kaled to advance to Jeruſalem. The 
Arabians took it; Syria, with all Paleſ-- 
tine, ſubmitted. The Turks, the Per- 
ſians implored peace. Heraclius. fled 
from Antioch; Aſia trembled before 


Omar; and the formidable Muffulmenz. 
| temperate in victory, aſcribing their ſuc= 
ceſs to God alone, ſtill retained, in the moſt. 
beautiful country of the world, amidſt a 
people enervate and corrupt, their auftere- 
and frugal manners; their rigorous diſci- 
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pline and love of poverty. The meaneſt 
of the ſoldiers, in the midſt of the plunder 
of a town, might be ſeen, in obedience to 
the orders of their general, faithfully 
bringing to him the gold and filver they 
had taken, to be depoſited in the public 
treaſury. Theſe officers ſo valiant, lofty 
as monarchs, did not diſdain, at the ſimple 
order of the Caliph, to quit and reſume 


their ranks, becoming by turns common 


ſoldiers, generals, ambaſſadors, in confor- 
mity to his diſtant wiſhes. Laſtly might 
be ſeen Omar himſelf; Omar, the moſt 
powerful, the richeſt, the greateſt of the 
monarchs of Aſia, appearing at Jeruſalem, 
mounted on a red camel loaded with a 


ſack of barley and rice, with a ſkin of 


water and a charge of wood. In this 
equipage he paſſed, amidſt nations he had 
ſubdued, who on all ſides crouded round 
him, entreating his bleſſing, and implor- 
ing him to decide their diſputes. He 
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joined his army, and recommended to 
them ſimplicity, courage and forbearance. 
He entered Jeruſalem, pardoned the 
Chriſtians, preſerved their churches, and, 
re-mounting his camel, returned to Me- 


dina to join the pious exclamations of his 
people. 


The Muſſulmen advanced to Egypt, 
and it was preſently ſubdued. Alexan- 
dria was taken by Amrou, one of Omar's 
greateſt generals; then periſhed that ce- 
lebrated library, object of eternal lamen- 
tation with the learned. The Arabs, 


infatuated with reſpect to their own 
poetry, contemned the productions of 
other nations. Amrou burned the library 


of the Ptolemies, yet was the ſame Amrou 


celebrated for his verſes. He reſpected 
and loved John the grammarian, to 


whom, without waiting for the Caliph's 


orders, he would have given this library. 
| B 6 By 
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By this Amrou, a deſign was executed 


worthy the faireſt ages of Rome; this was 


a junction of the Red Sea with the Medi- 
terranean by a navigable canal, into which 
the waters of the Nile were turned. This 
canal, ſo uſeful to Egypt, ſo important 


to the commerce of Europe and Aſia, was 


completed in a few months. The Turks 
have ſuffered it to decay. i 


Amrou made advances in Africa, whilſt 
the other generals paſſed the Euphrates and 
vanquiſhed Perſia. But Omar was dead 
and Othman ſucceeded him. Under the 


reign of this Caliph the Arabians con- | 


quered Mauritania, expelling for ever the 


feeble Greeks, and meeting no reſiſtance 


but from the warlike treaties of Bereberes. 


This independent and paſtoral people, 


the ancient inhabitants of Numidia, and 
who, even in our days fecured by the 
mountains of Atlas, ſtill keep a kind of 

7 freedom, 
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freedom, and for a long time defended 
themſelves againſt the conquerors of the 
Moors. A Mahometan general, named 


| Akbah, ſubdued them at laſt, and gave 


them his laws and his religion; and pene- 
trating to the extreme weſtern parts of 


Africa, was ſtopped only by the ocean. 


There elated with the fire of heroiſm, and 
the enthuſiaſm of his religion, he plunged 
with his horſe into the ſea, and drawing 
his ſword exclaimed, God of Mahomet 
thou ſeeſt me; did not this element im- 
pede me, I would go and ſeek diſtant 
nations, compelling them to adore thy 
name.” 


Till this period the Moors, ſubject to the 
Carthaginians, the Romans, the Vandals and 
the Greeks, had but a ſmall part in the in- 
tereſts of theſe different maſters. Wan- 
dering in the deſarts, their care was oc- 
cupied by their flocks; they paid arbi= 
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trary impoſts, ſuffered oppreſſion from 
their maſters, endeavouring from time to 
time to break their fetters. On ſuſtain- 
ing any defeat they took refuge amongſt 
the mountains of Atlas, or in the interior 


parts of their country. Their religion 


was a medley of Chriſtianity and Idolatry; 


their manners thoſe of ſubjugated ſhep- 


herds. Rude, ignorant, wretched and bru- 


tal, they nearly reſembled what they now 
are under the preſent tyrants of Morocco, 


The arrival of the Arabs produced a 
ſurprizing change. A common origin with 
their new conquerors; the ſame language, 
ſimilar feelings, all contributed to unite 
them to their new maſters. The declara- 
tion of that religion which a deſcendant 
of Iſhmael had propagated, whom the 
Moors venerated as their father; the rapid 
victories of the Muſſulmen, who, already : 
ſovercigns of half of Aſia and Africa, 
threatened 
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threatened to ſubdue the univerſe, made a 
lively impreſſion on the Moors, and re- 
ſtored all their natural energy of character. 


The ſyſtem of Mahomet they embraced 


with rapture. They attached themſelves 


to the Arabians; entreated to combat 
with them, avowing themſelves alike 


followers of their faith, and emulous of 
their glory. | 


This reunion, which doubled the force 


of theſe before divided nations, was oc- 
caſionally interrupted by the revolt of 
the Bereberes, always ardent for liberty. 


The Caliph, Valid I. who then reigned, 
diſpatched to Egypt Mouſſa-ben-Nazir, a 
valiant and active general, at the head of 
an hundred thouſand men. Mouſſa de- 
fied the Bereberes, reſtored peace in Mau- 


_ Titania, endeavoured to make himſelf 


maſter of Tangier, then in poſſeſſion of 
the Goths of Spain, and maſter of an im- 
„ menſe 
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menſe diſtrict, of a formidable army, of 


a people to whom war was now become 
eſſential, Mouſſa formed the determina- 
tion of carrying his arms into Spain. 


This charming kingdom, which had 
alternately been under the power of Car- 
thage and of Rome, was now become a 
prey to barbarians. The Alani, the 
Suevi and the Vandals, known by the 
general name of Goths, had divided its 
provinces amongſt them. But Euric, 
one of their kings towards the end of the 
fifth century, had reunited the whole of 


Spain, and tranſmitted it to his de- 


ſcendants. 


The mildneſs of the climate, with proſ- 
perity and wealth, enervated thoſe conque- 
rors, gave them vices they knew not be- 


fore, and diminiſhed thoſe martial virtues 


to which they owed their glory. The 
monarchs 
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monarchs who ſucceeded Euric, reſigned 
their authority to the chiefs of the eccle- 
ſiaſtic orders and reigned in the midſt of 
troubles. Roderic the laſt of them, loſt 
the throne by his vices. No one is igno- 
rant of the anecdote, whether truè or falſe, 
of the daughter of Count Julian, to whom 
Roderic, as they fay, offered violence. 
The fact is diſputed; it is ſufficiently 
certain, that the vices of tyrants have 
always been the real or pretended cauſe 
of their ruin. | 


Certain alfo it is, that Count Julian and 
his brother Oppas, Archbiſhop of Toledo, 
both very powerful with the Goths, fa- 
voured the irruption of the Moors. 
Tarik, one of the greateſt ſoldiers of his 
time, was ſent by Mouſſa at firſt with a 
ſmall detachment in oppoſition to a great 
army, which Roderic had collected to op- 
poſe him; but having received reinforce- 
ments 
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ments from Africa he overcame Roderic 


himſelf at the battle of Xeres, where the 
Gothic king periſhed as he fled. Tarik 
profited himſelf of his victory, penetrated 
into Eſtremadura, Andaluſia, the Caſtiles, 
and took Toledo. Soon afterwards being 
joined by Mouſſa, who was jealous of his 
lieutenant's fame, theſe two extraordinary 
men dividing their troops into different 
bodies, in a few months completed -the 
entire conqueſt of Spain. 


It muſt be obſerved that theſe Moors, 


whom many hiſtorians repreſent as fond 


of blood, left the vanquiſhed people their 


worſhip, their churches and their laws. 
They demanded only the tribute which 
the Spaniards had paid their ſovereigns. 
It is no proof of their ferocity, that moſt 
of the towns ſurrendered upon terms, that 
the Chriſtians agreed ſo' well with them, 
that thoſe of Toledo aſſumed the name of 
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Muſarabians; and that queen Egilone, 
the Witow of king Roderic, with the 
conſent of both nations, publicly eſpouſed 
Abdelazis, ſon of Mouſſa. 


This Mouſſa, whom the ſucceſs of 
Tarik had mortified, wiſhed to get rid of 
a lieutenant by whoſe glory he was 
eclipſed. He accuſed him to the Ca- 
liph. Valid recalled them both; but, 
without deciding on their diſputes, he 
ſuffered them to die in his court from 
the vexation of beholding themſelves 
neglected. 


Abdelazis, huſband of Egilone, re- 


mained governor of Spain but for a ſhort 


interval. Alahor, who ſucceeded him, 
carried his arms into Gaul, ſubdued the 
people of Narbonne, and prepared ſtill 
farther to puſh his conqueſts, when he 
was informed that Pelagus, prince of the 

| royal 
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royal blood of the Goths, who had taken 
refuge in the Aſturias with a handful of 
valiant troops, dared to defy the con- 
querors of Spain, and formed the noble 
deſign of ſhaking off their yoke. 


Alahor ſent forces againſt him. Pela- 
gus entrenched in the mountainous 
ſtraights, twice fought the Muſſulmen, 
ſtrengthened his little army, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of ſome caſtles. Animating the 
 valour of the Chriſtians, depreſſed by 
ſuch reverſe of fortune, he ſhewed the 


aſtoniſhed Spaniards that the Moors were 


not invincible. 


On account of this inſurrection, Alahor 
was recalled by Omar the Second. Elze- 
mar, his ſucceſſor, imagined that the 
ſureſt method of preventing revolts was 
to render the people happy. He em- 
ployed himſelf in poliſhing the Spaniards, 

in 
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in regulating the impoſts, which before 
were arbitrary, and in reſtraining the 
ſoldiers by giving them a fixed reſidence. 
Friend of thoſe arts which the Arabians 
cultivated, Elzemar embelliſhed Cordova, 
which he made his capital. He invited 
the learned to his court, and himſelf 
compoſed a book, deſcribing the cities, 
rivers, provinces, and harbours of Spain; 
the metals, marbles, and mines he had 


diſcovered, and every other particular of 


the ſmalleſt importance to ſcience or to 
government. But little concerned at the 
conduct of Pelagus, whoſe whole power 
was confined to the poſſeſſion of ſome 
fortreſſes amidſt mountains, which were 
inacceſſible, Elzemar attempted not to 
attack him, but impelled by the deſtruc- 
tive ambition which all the governors of 
Spain had felt to extend their conqueſts 
in France, he paſſed the Pyrenees, and 
was ſlain in battle againſt Eudes, duke of 
Aquitain. 


After 
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After the death of Elzemar, different 
governors arrived whilſt Zezid the Second 
was Caliph, ſucceeding each other with 
wonderful rapidity. None of their ac- 


tions deſerve to be recorded; but during 


this period the brave Pelagus extended 
his little ſovereignty. He advanced to 
the mountains of Leon, making himſelf 
maſter of different places; and this hero, 
whoſe valour rouſed the people of Aſtu- 
ria and Cantabria to liberty, laid the firſt 
foundation of that powerful monarchy, 
the warriors of which, in their turn, 
purſued the Africans to the rocks of 
Atlas. | 


The Moors, who thought only of ſub- 
duing other countries, made no great 
efforts againſt Pelagus. They were ſe- 


cure of ſubduing him, after having con- 


quered France, the ſole defire of which 


_ poſſeſſed: the ardent boſom of the new 


governor 
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governor Abdalrahman, whom we name 
Abderame. His glory, valour, and his 
talents, with his vaſt ambition, induced 
him to regard this as an eaſy conqueſt, 
inſtead of which he met a conqueror. 


Charles Martel, ſon of Pepin, the 
grandfather of Charlemagne, whoſe ex- 
ploits ſurpaſſed thoſe of his father, and 
were not exceeded by thoſe of his grand 
ſon, was the major of the palace under 
the laſt princes of the firſt race, or rather, 
Charles was the next king of the Franks 
and Germans. Eudes, duke of Aquitain, 
maſter of Guienne and Gaſcony, had had 
many diſputes with the French hero. 
Too feeble to reſiſt him, he ſought an 
alliance with a Moor named Munuza, 
governor of Catalonia, but the ſecret 
enemy of Abderame. Theſe two vaſſals, 
both diſſatisfied with the maſter whom 
hey feared, united themſelves in the 

9 * ſtricteſt 
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ſtricteſt bonds. In ſpite of the difference tai; 
of their religion, the Chriſtian duke gave, MW Gu 
without heſitation, his daughter in mar- Eu. 
riage to the Muſſulman, and the princeſs W vou 
Numerence eſpouſed the Moor Munuza, WW in : 
as queen Egilone had Abdelazis. the 
3 pur. 
Abderame, hearing of this alliance, was Sain 
fatisfied of its motives. He ſoon. col- W triur 
lected his forces, marched to Catalonia, and I pant 
beſieged Munuza, who in vain attempted 


to eſcape. Being purſued, he put him- Cl 
ſelf to death. His captive wife was con- Hof th 
duced to the conqueror. Abderame, W anq ! 
ſtruck with her beauty, ſent her to the W with 
Caliph Hakem, whoſe love ſhe conci- ſ The 
liated, and thus, by a fingular fate, a I their 
princeſs of Gaſcony was placed in the I get h 
ſeraglio of a prince of Damaſcus. perilo 

depen 


Not fatisfied with having puniſhed and ; 
Munuza, Abderame paſſed the moun-Wiras a 
6 tains; vor, 
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ce tains; traverſing Navarre, he entered 
ve, Guienne, beſieged and took Bourdeaux. 
ar- MW. Eudes, at the head of an army, endea- 
eſs |W voured to check him, but was vanquiſhed 
Za, in a great battle; every place fell before 
the arms of the Muſſulmen. Abderame 
purſued his rout, ravaged Perigord, 
was Saintonge, Poitou, entered Tourain in 
col- triumph, and was ſtopped only by the 
banners of Charles Martel. 
pted 
um- 
con- 
ame, 
the 


Charles came to meet him at the head 
of the united forces of France, Auſtria, 
and Burgundy, with all the veteran bands, 
with whom he had ſo often conquered. 
Oncl- WW The duke of Aquitain was in his camp; 
te, a their common danger made Charles for- 
1 the get his former injuries. The caſe was 

perilous and urgent; on a ſingle battle 
depended the fate of France, Germany, 
iſhed Hand indeed of chriſtianity. Abderame 
noun-Wwas a rival worthy the ſon of Pepin ; 
tains ; vor. 1. 3 bold, 
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bold, like him, from numberleſs victories, fro 
followed by an immenſe army, ſur- the 
rounded by officers whom he had often hoy 
led to victory, and long agitated by the WM Fra 
wiſh of adding to the Arabian dominion MW Ay 
the only country which remained of the if ther 
ancient Roman empire. 255 | Nar 


The conteſt was long and bloody, but 
Abderame was ſlain. This loſs ſoon was 
followed by the defeat of his army. Hiſ- 
torians relate that more than three hun- 
dred thouſand men there periſhed. This 
is, doubtleſs, an exaggeration ; but it 
ſeems probable that enemies, having 
penetrated into the midſt of France, and 
purſued after their defeat, could not eaſily 
eſcape from the ſword of their con- 
querors, or the vengeance of the people. 


This memorable battle, of which we 
have no particular account preſerved us 
2 from 
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from the yoke of. the Arabians, and was 
the period of their greatneſs. They, - 
however, again attempted to penetrate 
France, and even poſſeſſed themſelves of - 
Avignon. Charles Martel again met 
them, retook that city, drove them from 
Narbonne, and for ever deprived them of 
the hopes they had ſo long encouraged. - 
After the death of Abderame, Spain was 
torn in pieces by the feuds of two gover- 
nors, ſucceſſively named by the Caliphs. 
A third arrived from Africa, who was 
ſoon followed by a fourth. Factions 
multiplied ; the oppoſing parties often 
came to blows; the chiefs were maſſacred; 
towns taken, and provinces ravaged. 
Particulars of theſe events, which hiſto- 
rians relate very differently, cannot be of | 
material intereſt. The only truth they 
teach is, that in proportion to the mild- 
neſs of the climate, the mixture of Spaniſh 
and Moors poliſhed the manners of the 
C 2 latter, 
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latter, when a new emigration from fin 
Africa came to deſtroy what had been a. 
done, and to reſtore to their brethren that ws 

p: 


ferocity of character which ſeems in a 
the 
manner peculiar to Africa. 


Theſe civil wars continued for twenty 2 
years, of which the Chriſtians, retired to 1 
the Aſturias, availed themſelves. Al- 
phonſo the Firſt, ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor 
of Pelagus, followed that hero's foot- 
ſteps. He poſſeſſed himſelf of part of 
Galicia and Leon, vanquiſhed the troops 
which oppoſed him, maſtered ſeveral 
places, and from thence began to eſta- 
bliſh a petty ſovereignty. _ 


The Moors, occupied by their own 
diſputes, checked not the progreſs of 
Alphonſo. After various crimes and 
many battles, one Joſeph had obtained 


the ſuperiority above his rivals, and 
finally 
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finally reigned in Cordova, when a me- 
morable even ttaking place in the Eaſt, 
had a great influence with reſpe& to 
Spain. This is the commencement of 
the ſecond epoch of the Mooriſh empire, 
concerning which it will be neceſſary to 
go back a little to the hiſtory of the 
Caliphs. 


3 SECOND. 
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to 


| fo 

SECOND EPOCH. 
THE CALIPHS OF THE WEST, KINGS OF - 
1 


CORDOVA, FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE 
EIGHTH TO THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


WV have ſeen, in a rapid view, how 
under the three firſt Caliphs, Abubekar, 
Omar and Othman, the Arabians, con- 
querors of Syria, Perſia, and Africa, pre- 
ſerved their ancient manners, their ſim- 


of the prophet, their contempt for wealth 
and luxury. But what nation could poſ- 
ſibly be proof againſt ſuch a tide of proſ- 
perity ? Soon did the conquerors turn their 
own arms againſt themſelves. They for- 
got the virtues which had rendered them 


invincible, and with their own hands | 
| tore 


— 
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tore in pieces the empire they had 
founded. 


Theſe calamities commenced with the 
aſſaſſination of Othman. To ſucceed 
him they appointed Ali, the friend, the 
companion, the adopted ſon of the pro- 
phet ; Ali, ſo dear to Muſſulmen by his 
exploits, his mildneſs, and by Fatima, 
his wife, the only daughter of Mahomet. 
Moawiyah, governor of Syria, refuſed to 
acknowledge Ali. Led by the counſels 
of the ſubtle Amrou, conqueror of Egypt, 
Moaw1yah cauſed himſelf tobe proclaimed 
Caliph at Damaſcus. The Arabians were 
divided : thoſe of Medina ſupported Ali; 
thoſe of Syria, Moawiyah. The former 
took the title of Alides, the latter of Om- 
miades, from an anceſtor of Moawiyah, 
called Ommiyah. Such was the origin of 
the famous ſchiſm, which ſtill divides the 


Perſians and the Turks. 


2 4 Ali 
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Ali overcame Moawiyah, but knew not 
how to profit himſelf by his victory, and 
was ſoon after aſſaſſinated. His party 
became feeble ; his children in vain endea- 
voured to reanimate them. The Ommi- 


ades, in the midſt of tumults, revolts, and 


civil wars, {till remained at Damaſcus poſ- 
ſeſſors of the rank of Caliph. It was under 


the reign of one of theſe princes, Valid the 
Firſt, that we have ſeen the Arabians 


extend their conqueſts in the eaſt to the 


Ganges, in the weſt to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Yet the Ommiades were, for the 
moſt part, but weak princes, though their 
generals were ſagacious; and Muſſulmen 
ſoldiers had not yet degenerated from 
their ancient valour. After poſſeſſing the 
throne for a ſpace of eighty-three years, 
Mervan the Second, the laſt Caliph of 
the Ommiades, was vanquiſhed by Ab- 
dalla, of the race of the Abaſſides, near 


relations of Mahomet as well as the Om- 
7 miades. 
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miades. Mervan loſt the throne and his 
life. Aboul-Abbas, nephew of Abdalla, 
was choſen Caliph, and commenced that 
dynaſty of the Abaſſides ſo celebrated in 


the eaſt by their love of the ſciences, by 


the names of Haroun-al-rachid, Alma- 


mon, and the Barmacides. The Abaſſides 
held the caliphate for five centuries. 


They were. at length expelled by the 
Tartars, and a ſon of Gengis-Khan; hav- 
ing firſt ſeen other Caliphs eſtabliſhed in 


| Egypt, named Fatimites, pretending to 


deſcend from Fatima, the daughter of 
Mahomet. The empire of the Arabians 
was deſtroyed, and this people, returned- 
to Arabia, are at preſent but little differ- 
ent from what they were before the time 
of Mahomet. Thus I anticipate what 
follows, becauſe from this period Spain 
has no more to do with the eaſt. 


When the cruel Abdalla had placed his 
nephew Aboul-Abbas on the throne of 
© 5 the 
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the Caliphs, he conceived the horrible de- 1 


ſign of exterminating the race of the t. 
Ommiades. Theſe princes were very C 


numerous. Amongſt the Arabians, where 
polygamy is allowed, and where a vaſt 
number of children is conſidered as a 
bleſſing from heaven, it is no uncommon 
thing to reckon many thouſands belong- 
ing to the ſame family. Abdalla, de- 
ſpairing to extinguiſh the race of his 
enemies, whom terror had diſperſed, pro- 
miſed a general amneſty to all thoſe of 
the Ommiades who ſhould ſurrender 
themſelves to him. Theſe unhappy per- 
ſons confided in his oaths ; they came 
and demanded forgiveneſs at the feet of 
Abdalla. The monſter, beholding them 
together, cauſed them to be ſurrounded 
by his troops, and maſſacred before him. 
After this dreadful carnage, he ordered 
their dead bodies to be placed in contact 
with each other, a Perſian carpet to be 

- ſpread 
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ſpread over them, and on this horrible 
table gave a magnificent feaſt to his offi- 
cers. One ſhudders at ſuch recitals, but 
they mark the character and manners of 
theſe conquerors. 
One of the Ommiades alone eſcaped; 
his name was Abderame. He wandered 
a fugitive to Egypt, and there was con- 
cealed in the defarts. The Moors of 
Spain, faithful to the Ommiades, though 
Joſeph their governor had acknowledged 
the Abaſſides, no ſooner knew that there 
exiſted in Africa a deſcendant of that 
illuſtrious race, than they ſecretly ſent a 
deputation to him with an offer of the 
crown. Abderame foreſaw the conteſts 
to which he would doubtleſs be expoſed, 
but born with a greatneſs of ſoul, im- 
proved in the ſchool of adverſity, he 
heſitated not. He croſſed the ſea, arrived 
in Spain, conciliated the affections of his 
new ſubjects, and afſembling an army, 
Ss entered 
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entered Seville, and inſtantly marched to- 
wards Cordova, the . of the Muſ- 


ſulman power. 


Joſeph, in the name of the Abaſſides, 
in vain endeavoured to oppoſe him. He 
was ſoon ſubdued, and Cordova being 
conquered, many other cities ſhared the 
ſame fate. Abderame was not only ac+ 
knowledged as Tovereign of Spain, but 
proclaimed Caliph of the Weſt, and from 
this period Spain, diſmembered from the 
vaſt Arabian empire, formed a a 
erfal ſtate. 


Abderame the Firſt made Cordova the 


ſeat of his new grandeur, but he did not 
remain long in tranquility. Revolts, ſet 
on foot by the Abaſſides, wars with the 
kings of Leon, and irruptions of the 
French into Catalonia, occupied all his 


attention. His valour and activity tri- 
umphed 
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umphed over all oppoſition. He main- 
tained himſelf with glory on his throne; 
he merited the amiable appellation of 
Juſt, and cheriſhed and patronized the 
arts in the midſt of all his diſquietudes. 
It was he who firſt eſtabliſned at Cordova, 
ſchools of aſtronomy, mathematics, phy- 
fic, and grammar: he was himſelf a poet, 
and was believed to be the moſt eloquent 
man of his time. He adorned and 
ſtrengthened his capital, building a mag- 
nificent palace amidſt delicious gardens; 
and began that ſuperb moſque which is 
ſtill the admiration of ſtrangers. This 
monument of ſplendor was not finiſned 
till the reign of Hakem, ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Abderame. The Spaniards, 
they ſay, have preſerved but half, and 
yet it occupies a ſpace ſix hundred feet 
in length, and two hundred and fifty in 
breadth. There are more than three 


hundred columns of alabaſter, jaſper, and 


marble: 
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it was to be entered by twenty-four gates 
of bronze, covered with golden ſculp- 
tures. Every night this magnificent edi- 
fice was illuminated by four thouſand 
ſeven hundred lamps. 
In this place the Caliphs of Cordova 
came to public prayers on every Friday, 
which day the precepts of Mahomet had 
conſecrated to religion. Here it was that 
all the Muſſulmen of Spain chought it 


neceſſary to make a pilgrimage, as do 


thoſe of the eaſt to the temple of Mecca. 
Here they celebrated, with great ſolem- 


nity, the feaſt of the great and little 


Beiram, which correſponds with the 


paſſover of the Jews, with the commence- 


ment of the year, with the feaſt of Miloud, 
or the anniverſary of the birth of Maho- 
met. Each of theſe feſtivals continued 
for eight days. During this period all 
labour was ſuſpended ; they made pre- 

ſents, 
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ſents, they viſited, or offered ſacrifice. 


Families, reunited, forgot their diſputes, 
vowed eternal amity, and indulged in all 
the pleaſures which their law allowed. 
In the night the city was illuminated; 
the ſtreets adorned with flowers ; the 
walks and public places reſounded with 


the noiſe of flutes and drums, and trum- 


pets ; the rich profuſely diſtributed their 
alms, and the bleſſings of the poor mixed 
with other acclamations of joy. 


Abderame, educated in the eaſt, firſt 
carried to Spain a taſte for theſe magni- 
ficent ſpectacles. In his character of 
Caliph, uniting the functions of emperor 
and prieſt, he regulated the ceremonies, 
which he celebrated with all the pomp 
and magnificence of the ſovereigns of 
Damaſcus. Although an enemy to chriſ- 
tianity, he ſaw amongſt his ſubjects a 
multitude of Chriſtians, and forbore to 

” perſecute 
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perſecute them. But he deprived the 
cities of their biſhops, the churches of 


their prieſts. He encouraged marriages yy” 
betwixt the Moors and Spaniards, and any 
did greater injury to religion by his toler- de 
ance, than he could have done by the WW hap 
moſt cruel rigour. In his reign the ſuc- giOL 
ceſſors of Pelagus, always ſecluded in the prin 
Aſturias, and already divided amongſt ſom: 
themſelves, were obliged to ſubmit to and 


the diſhonourable tribute of a hundred it w 
damſels. It was for this conſideration ſtate. 
that Abderame granted them peace. chan 
Undiſputed ſovereign of Spain, from Ca- that 
talonia to the two ſeas, he died after and n 
thirty years of glory, leaving the crown the N 
to his ſon Hakem, the third of his Wand C, 
cleven children. After the death of Ab- 

derame, the empire of the Moors was Ha 
diſturbed by revolts, by wars betwixt the dalazi 
new Caliph, his brothers, uncles, and Wſclves 


other princes of the blood royal. Ina leſs d 
ol deſpotic 
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deſpotic government ſuch wars were un- 
avoidable, where even the order of ſuc- 


ceſſion to the throne was not regulated by 


any law. It was ſufficient to pretend to 
be of the royal blood ; and as it generally 
happened that the Caliphs left a prodi- 
gious number of children, each of theſe 
princes formed a party, took poſſeſſion of 
ſome city, declared themſelves fovereign, 
and took arms againſt the Caliph. Hence 
it was, that a multitude of theſe little 
ſtates roſe, and were annihilated in every 
change of the throne ; and hence came 
that croud of princes ſubdued, dethroned, 
and murdered, which renders the hiſtory of 
the Moors of Spain ſo difficult to arrange, 
and ſo tedious to the reader. 


Hakem, and after him his ſon Ab- 
maintained them- 
ſelves on the throne in ſpite of theſe end- 
leſs diſſentions. The firſt compleated 

the 
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the beautiful moſque which Abderame 
began, and carried his arms into France, 
where his generals penetrated as far as 


Narbonne. The ſecond, leſs fortunate, 
combated with various ſucceſs againſt the 


Spaniards, and his revolted ſubjects. He 
died in the midſt of trouble, and his ſon 


Abderame ſucceeded him. 


Abderame the Second was a great 
prince: his reign was the epoch when 
the Chriſtians began to keep in ſuſpenſe 


the power of the Moors. They had 


learned to profit from their continued 
animoſities. Alphonſo the chaſte, king 
of the Aſturias, a wiſe and valiant prince, 
had extended his dominions, and refuſed 
the tribute of an hundred damſels. Ra- 
mire, ſucceſſor of Alphonſo, maintained 
this independance, and very often con- 
quered the Muſſulmen. Navarre became 
a ſeparate ſovereignty. Arragon had its 
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own princes, and formed a government 
which reſpected the rights of man. The 


governors of Catalonia, till then obedient 


to the kings of France, availed themſelves 


of the weakneſs of Lewis the Fair, to 
make themſelves independent. All the 


| north of Spain at length avowed them- 


ſelves enemies of the Moors, and the 
ſouth became a prey to the irruptions of 
the Normans. 
ſelf againſt all theſe foes, and merited the 
approbation, by his military talents, of the 
viorious, In the midſt of all theſe wars 

and the cares of government, he encou- 
raged the fine arts, he adorned his capital 
with a new moſque, and conſtructed a _ 


ſuperb aqueduct, whence, from leaden 
canals, water was diſtributed in abun- 


dance through the city. Anxious to al- 


lure to tis court poets and philoſophers, 


he frequently converſed with them him- 


ſelf, cultivating, with care, all the talents 


which 


Abderame defended him- 
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which he encouraged and rewarded in 
others. In his noble ſoul all the arts had 
a place. He ſent for, from the eaſt, the 
famous muſician Ali-zeriab, who, by his 
liberality, retained in Spain, there formed 
that famous ſchool, the diſciples of which 
contributed ſo much to the delight of 
Afia. In fine, under the reign of Abde- 
rame, Cordova became the ſeat of arts, nifyi 
of ſcience, and of pleaſure, The Maho- even 
metan fierceneſs gave place to the gallan- I ſtraii 
try, of which the Caliph himſelf was the I This 
example. A ſingle anecdote will be ſuf- forty 
ficient to ſhew how generous and amiable © Moh 
he was. 3 | lum. 
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One day a favourite ſlave dared to J 


quarrel with her lord, and retiring to her ¶ ſucce 

ce 
apartment, vowed the door ſhould be peris 
walled up before ſhe would open it to her progr 


maſter. The chief eunuch, terrified by F - et 
her language, thought he had heard blaſ- MEE 
phemy. | 
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phemy. He ran to proſtrate himſelf be- 
fore the prince of the faithful, and told 
him of the terrible vow of the rebel ſlave. 
Abderame, with a ſmile, commanded him 
to raiſe before the favourite's door a wall 
of pieces of filver, and vowed not to take 
it away till the ſlave herſelf ſhould chooſe 
to come out. The ſtory ends with ſig- 
nifying, that in the courſe of the ſame 
evening the Caliph entered without re- 
ſtraint the chamber of the appeaſed lady. 
This prince left, by his different wives, 
forty- five ſons and forty-one daughters. 
Mohammed, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded 
him. 


The reigns of Mohammed, and of his 
ſucceſſors Almouzir and Abdalla, for a 
period of ſixty years, offer but a continual 
progreſs of troubles, civil wars, and revolts 
of the principal cities, the governors of 
which endeavoured to make themſelves 

| indepen- 
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independent. Alphonſo the Great, king 
of the Aſturias, availed himſelf of theſe 
diſſentions to extend his dominions. On 
the other ſide, the Normans again began to 
ravage Andaluſia. Toledo, often puniſhed, 
and always rebellious, had its own princes. 
Saragoſſa imitated this example. The 
power of the Caliphs was weakened. 
Their empire, ſhaken in all 1ts parts, 
| ſeemed on the brink of ruin, when Ab- 
derame the Third, nephew of Abdalla, 
mounted the throne of Cordova, and re- 
ſtored for ſome time its ſplendor and its 


glory. 


This prince, whoſe name, dear to 
Muſſulmen, ſeemed to be of happy omen, 
aſſumed a title, which ſignified Prince of 
the true Believers. His reign began with 
victories. The rebels, which his prede- 
ceſſors were unable to ſubdue, were de- 


feated, their factions diſperſed, order and 
| peace 


- 
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peace reſtored. Soon attacked by the 
Chriſtians, Abderame ſolicited aid from 

the Moors of Africa, and ſuſtained long 
wars againſt the kings of Leon and the 
courts of Caſtille, who took from him 
the city of Madrid, then of little repute. 
Often beaten, and ſometimes conqueror, 
but always great and formidable, he knew 
how to repair his loſſes, and profit by his 
victories. A profound politician, a ſaga- 
cious warrior, he fomented diviſions 
amongſt the Spaniſh leaders, twelve times 
carrying his army to the very centre of 
their dominions, and eſtabliſhing a ma- 
rine, he poſſeſſed himſelf on the coafts 
of Africa, of Seldgeineſſe, and Ceuta. 


In ſpite of the continual wars, which, 
during the whole of his reign, occupied 
his attention, in ſpite of the enormous 
expences Which his armies coſt him, his 
tieets, his aids from Africa, Abderame 

_ eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed at his court a magnificence Cal 
and luxury, the particulars of which, by! 
were they not atteſted by all the hiſtori- MW cou 
ans, would to us appear fabulous. The whe 
Greek emperor Conſtantine the Ninth, Hag 


ſon of Leon, deſiring to oppoſe to the the 


Caliph Abaſſides, of Bagdad, an enemy Ii pala, 


capable of reſiſting them, ſent ambaila- W zled 

dors to Cordova to make alliance with W ſelve 
Abderame. This latter, delighted to {:nte 
perceive that Chriſtians came from ſo IM writt, 
great a diſtance to implore his aid, diſ- in a k 
played on this occaſion every circum- | treaty 
ſtance of Aſiatic pomp. He ſent as far ¶ ror's 

as Taen to receive their ambaſladors. WW ſuite t 
Numerous bodies of cavalry, ſumptuouſly Wof Coy 
clad, waited for them in the road to Cor- cterna 
dova. An infantry, ſtill more, magnifi- I was, tl 
cent, filled the avenues to the palace. ¶ ſave 1 
The courts were covered with the fineſ founde 
tapeſtry of Perſia and of Egypt, and ſtufis £© which | 


of _ were ſpread along the walls. The now de 
Caliph, vor. 
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Caliph, on his ſuperb throne, ſurrounded 
by his family, his vizirs, and a croud of 
courtiers, received them in a gallery, 
"he uhere all his riches were diſplayed. The 
th, M Hadjeb, an officer correſponding amongſt 
the the Moors with our ancient major of the 
my palace, introduced the ambaſſadors. Daz- 
ſſa- Wl zIcd with this ſplendor, they threw them- 
vith WW ſelves at the feet of Abderame, and pre- 
to ſented him the letter of Conſtantine, 
a ſol written upon fine vellum, and depoſited 
diſ- in a box of gold. The Caliph ſigned the 
treaty, heaped preſents upon the empe- 
ror's meſſengers, and ſent a numerous 
ſuite to accompany them to the very walls 
of Conſtantinople. This ſame Abderame, 
eternally employed in war or in politics, 
was, throughout his life, enamoured of a 
lave named Zahra. In her honour he 
tounded a city, two miles from Cordova, 
which he called by her name. This city, 
now deſtroyed, was at the foot of lofty 
VOL, I, D moun- 
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mountains, from which numberleſs 
ftreams, of the pureſt water, were led in 
meanders through the ſtreets, diffuſing 
univerſal freſhneſs, and forming, in the 
public places, fountains always overflow- 
ing. The houſes, built on a fimilar con- 
ſtruction, were on elevated platforms, 
and had gardens crouded with orange 
trees, and the ſtatue of the favourite ſlave 
adorned the principal gate of this city of 


love. 


But all other beauties were effaced by 
the palace of the lady. Abderame, allied 
to the Greek emperors, had ſolicited from 
them their moſt ingenious architects; and 
tbe ſovereign of Conſtantinople, which 
was then the ſeat of the fine arts, ſent them 
to him with great readineſs, and alſo forty 
columns of granite, the moſt beautiful 
that could be. found. Beſides theſe noble 
columns, . were, in this palace, two 


hundred 
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hundred others of the marble of Spain or 
of Italy. The walls of the ſaloon, called 
the Caliph, were richly adorned with gold. 
Many animals of the ſame metal threw 
water into a baſon of alabaſter, above 
which was ſuſpended the famous pearl 
which the emperor Leon had given the 
Caliph as an ineſtimable treaſure. Hiſ- 
torians add, that the apartment in which 
the favourite ſpent the evenings with 
Abderame, had its floor incruſted withr 
precious ſtones, and that a thouſand 
lights were reflected from a hundred. 


cryſtal mirrors. 


Such recitals' ſeem almoſt to ſurpaſs 
belief; we ſeem to be peruſing Oriental 
Tales, and perhaps ſome may accuſe me 
of taking my memoirs from the Arabian 
Nights ; but all theſe circumſtances and 
facts are atteſted by Arabian writers, as 
reported by Lardonne, who has read 

D 2 them, 
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them, and confirmed by Swinburne, an 
Engliſh traveller of little credulity and 
great obſervation, I muſt confeſs that 
ſuch monuments of ſplendour and of 
wealth, reſemble nothing of which we 
have any knowledge, and I am ſenſible 


that many men proportioning their faith to 


what they have themſelves ſeen or known, 
are far from believing much ; but what 
we find in authors of undoubted authority 


concerning the luxury and magnificence 


of the Arabian ſovereigns, are in an equal 
degree aſtoniſhing ; and I would aſk, if 
any earthquake had deſtroyed the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, whether we ſhould have 


credited the hiſtorians who have given us 
their exact dimenſions ? 


The writers, from whom I have taken 
the above, ſpecify alſo the ſums which the 
palace coſt building, as well as the city 
itſelf. Five-and-twenty years were em- 
ployed, 
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ployed, and the annual expenditure was 
three hundred thouſand dinars of gold. 
To this muſt be added the maintenance 
of a ſeraglio, where the wives, concubines, 
and ſlaves, the black and white eunuchs 
amounted to fix thouſand three hundred 
perſons ; the officers of the houſhold, and 
the horſes for the ſervice of the Caliph, 
were in equal proportion. Twelve thou- 
ſand knights compoſed his body guard ; 
and when it is conſidered that Abderame, 
in a ſtate of perpetual war with the Spaniſh 
princes, was obliged to have numerous 
armies on foot, to ſupport a marine, and 


often to purchaſe ſubſidiaries from Africa, 


as well as to fortify places on the frontiers 
which were always threatened, it is won- 
derful to imagine that his revenues could 
be ſufficient. But his reſources were 
prodigious; and perhaps the king of 
Cordova was the richeſt and moſt power- 
ful ſovereign of Europe. 


D 3 He 
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He poſſeſſed Portugal, Andaluſia, the 
kingdoms of Grenada, Murcia, Valencia, 
the greateſt part of New Caſtile, that is to 
ſay the lovelieſt part of Spain. Theſe 
provinces were then extremely populous, 
and the Moors had carried agriculture to 
the higheſt degree of perfection. Hiſtori- 


ans aſſure us, that on the banks of the Gua 
dalquivir there were twelve thouſand vil- 
lages ; that a traveller could not proceed 


«<4 ww H 


A 5 5 without meeting ſome hamlet. 


In the ſtates of the Caliph they reckoned 


eighty great cities, three hundred of the 
ſecond order, and an infinite number of 
market towns. Cordova, the capital, in- 
cluded in its walls two hundred thouſand 
houſes and nine hundred public baths. 
Since the expulſion of the Moors every 
thing is changed, and the reaſon is obvi- 
ous; the Moors, when conquerors of the 
Spaniards, did not perſecute them; the 


Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, when conquerors of the Moors, 
chaſed and expelled them. 


The revenues of the Caliphs of Cordova 
have been eſtimated at twelve millions 
forty-five thouſand dinars of gold, which 
is more than one hundred and thirty 
millions of our money. Beſides this gold _ 
many impoſts were paid by the produce 
of the earth; and amongſt a people labo- 


rious, fond of agriculture, and poſſeſſing 


the fineſt country in the world, this 
wealth can hardly be calculated. The 
mines of gold and filver always common 
in Spain, afforded another ſource of opu- 
lence. Commerce enriched both people 
and prince, and this flowed in various 
branches; ſilks, oil, ſugar, cochineal, 
iron, wool, then in high eſteem, amber- 
greaſe, loadſtone, antimony, talk, cryſtal, 
ſaffron, coral fiſhed from the rocks of 
Andaluſia, pearls from thoſe of Catalonia, 

| 4 - rubies. 
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rubies, of which two mines were diſco- 
vered at Malaga and at Beja, all theſe 
productions before and after manufacture 
were exported to Africa, Egypt and the 
Eaſt. The emperors of Conſtantinople, 
always in alliance with the Caliphs of 
Cordova, favored this commerce in all its 
branches; and the immenſe range of 
coaſt, the vicinity of Africa, of Italy, and 
of France, ſtill more encreaſed its proſ- 


perity. 


The arts, offspring of commerce, which, 
as in gratitude, they ſtill farther promote, 
added new ſplendour to the brilliant reign 
of Abderame. The palaces and gardens 
which he founded, the magnificent feſti- 


vals of his court, attracted from all parts 
Cordova was the 


architects and artiſts. 
centre of induſtry, the aſylum of the ſci- 
_ ences. Geometry, aſtronomy, chemiſtry 
and medicine had ſchools which, in the 
century 
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century afterwards, produced Averroes and 
Abenzoar. Arabian poets, philoſophers, 
and phyſicians were fo celebrated, that 
Alphonſo the Great, king of the Aſturias, 
deſirous to entruſt his ſon Ordogno to 
men capable of inſtructing a prince, was 
compelled, notwithſtanding the difference 
in religion, notwithſtanding the hatred of 
Chriſtians for Muſſulmen, to invite to 
| him two Mooriſh preceptors. One of 


the ſucceſſors of this Alphonſo, Sancho the 


Fat, king of Leon, being attacked with 
a dropſy which threatened to be fatal, did 
not ſcruple to truſt himſelf at Cordova 
with Abderame his enemy, for the advice 
| of his phyſicians. Sancho was cured. 
| This fingular fact does equal honour to 
the {kill of the Arabians, to the generoſity 
of the Caliph, and the confidence of the 
Chriſtian monarch. Wo 


Such was Cordova under the reign of 
Abderame the Third. He poſſeſſed the 
aL throne: 
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throne more than fifty years, and it 1s 
plain with how much glory. Nothing, 
perhaps, can ſo effectually prove how far 
this prince was - ſuperior to other mo- 
narchs, as a paper found after his death 
amongſt his writings. It was thus written. 


in his own hand. 


« Fifty years have paſſed ſince I was Ca- 
liph. Riches, honours, pleaſures, I have 
enjoyed all, exhauſted all. The kings, my 
rivals, eſteem, fear and envy me. Heaven has 
laviſhed upon me all that man can deſire. 
In this long period of ſeeming felicity I 
have calculated the number of days in 
which I have been really happy: they 
amount to forty. Mortals, learn the value 
of greatneſs, of the world, of life.” 


The eldeſt fon of this monarch, Aboul- 
Abbas al Hakem, ſucceeded his father, 
and, like him, took the title of Emir al 


Mumemim. | 
The 
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The coronation of Hakem was ſo 


lemnized with great pomp in the city of 


Zahra, The new Caliph received the 
oath of fidelity from the chiefs of the 
Scythian guard, a numerous and formid- 


able body which Abderame had eſtabliſh-- 


ed. The brothers and relations of Ha- 
kem, the viſirs, and the: Hadjer. their. 


chief, the black and white eunuchs; the 


archers, the cuiraſſiers, ſware to obey their 
ſovereign. This ceremony finiſhed with: 
the interment of Abderame, whoſe body 
was depoſited at. Cordova, in the tomb oft 
his anceſtors.. 


Hakem, leſs a warrior than his father, 


but like him, ſagacious and wiſe, enjoyed: 


greater tranquility.. His reign was that. 
of juſtice and peace.. The exploits and: 
vigilance. of Abderame had extinguiſhed. 
the ſpirit: of. revolt. The Chriſtian: 
princes; divided amongſt each other, 

'Þ 6 thought 
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thought not of diſturbing the Moors. 
The truce concluded with Caſtile and 
Leon was but once interrupted. . The 
Caliph, who commanded the army in his 
own perſon, made a glorious campaign, 
and took ſeveral towns from the Spani- 
ards. During the remainder of his reign, 
Hakem employed all his care to make 
his ſubjects happy, to cultivate the ſci- 
ences, to collect in his palace a moſt 
numerous library, and above all to obtain 
reſpect to the laws ; theſe were fimple, 
and few in number. It does not appear 
that amongſt the Moors there was any 
diſtinction of a civil from a religious code, 
Their juriſprudence conſiſted in the ap- 
plication of the principles contained in 
the Koran. The Caliph, as the ſupreme 
chief of religion, might interpret, but 
could not violate them. At leaſt once 
in every week, in a public audience, he 
heard the complaints of his ſubjects, ex- 

amined 
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amined the accuſed, who, if guilty, were 
puniſhed in his preſence. The governors 
whom he appointed in the cities and 
provinces, attended to the ſoldiery, and 


public revenues; adminiſtered the laws, 


and were reſponſible for their different 
arrears. Public men, verſed in the laws, 


filled the functions of public notaries, 


gave a legal form to acts which involved 


the ſecurity of property; and in all pro- 


ceſſes which had their ſanction, magi- 
ſtrates, called Cadis, reſpected by the 


| people and the monarch, decided without 
| appeal. 
| ous. Advocates and procureurs. were 


Theſe proceſſes were never tedi- 


unknown; no expence, no chicanery. 


| The parties pleaded themſelves, and the 


decrees of the Cadi were inſtantaneouſly 
put 1n force. 


The criminal juriſprudence was not at 
all more complex, It generally reſorted 
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to the law of retaliation which the pro- 
It. is true that riches 
could. atone, by money, for the blood 


phet enjoined. 


which it had ſpilled; but it was indiſ- 


penſable that the relations of the de- 
The Caliph 
himſelf could not ſpare the life of his ſon, 
if guilty of homicide, if it were obſti- 


ceaſed ſhould give conſent. 


natcly inſiſted on. 


A code ſo ſimple could not reach every 


defect; but the unlimited authority of 


parents over their children, and of huſ- 
bands over their wives, ſupplied what the 
laws wanted.. The Arabians, from their 


ancient Patriarchal manners, had retained 
thereverence, ſubmiſſion, and obedience of 
a family towards its chief. Every father 
in his family had, almoſt, the rights of the 
Caliph. He decided, without appeal, all 
differences betwixt his wives and his chil- 


dren; he puniſhed, with ſeverity, the 


ſmalleſt 
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E ſmalleſt faults, and certain. crimes even 
vith death. It was age which gave this: 


authority : an old man was confidered as: 


ſacred; his preſence reſtrained all irre- 
gularities. The moſt daring youth was 
humble when he met him; liſtened with 
I patience to his admonitions; and the 
| fight of a white beard was to him as a 
magiſtrate. 


This influence of manners, more effec- 


tive than laws, long continued at Cordova. 


The wiſe Hakem did not leſſen it, as 


will appear from what follows. 


A poor woman of Zahra poſſeſſed a 


little field joining the garden of the Ca- 

| liph. Hakem wiſhed to build a pavilion 
on this ſpot, and propoſed to the woman 
to purchaſe it. 


She conſtantly refuſed all 


| his offers, perſiſting, that ſhe would never 
part with the inheritance of her fathers. 
A  Hakem. 
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Hakem doubtleſs was never informed of 
the refuſal of the woman. The intendant 


of the gardens, a worthy miniſter of a 3 
deſpotic maſter, took poſſeſſion of the NHak 
field by force, and the pavition Was Cadi 
erected. The poor woman in deſpair de le 
haſtened to Cordova, relating her calamity the 
to the Cadi Bekir, and to conſult him good 


about what ſhe was to do. 


The Cadi thought that the commander 
of the Faithful had no more right than 
any other, to invade property not his own, ko, h 
and he meditated the means of reminding ¶turnec 
him of a truth, which the beſt of princes this ſa 
may at ſome moments forget. One day 
Hakem, ſurrounded by his court, was in 
the beautiful pavilion erected in the poor 
woman's field; he ſaw the Cadi Bekir 
advancing on his mule with an empty 
fack in his hands. The aſtoniſhed Ca- 
liph aſked him his buſineſs. Prince of Wyith ++ 
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me Faithful, replied Bekir, I am come 


to aſk your permiſſion to fill this ſack. 
with the earth on which you now tread. 
Hakem cheerfully aſſented, and the 


[Cadi filled his ſack. When it was full 


he left it on the ground, and approaching 
the Caliph, entreated him to add to his 
goodneſs in helping him to lift the ſack 
upon his mule. Hakem, amuſed with 


the propoſal, aſſented, and went to lift the 


Black ; but unable to move it, he dropped 


than it laughing, with complaint of its being 


oo heavy. Prince of the Faithful, re- 
urned Bekir with an aſſumed gravity, 
his ſack, which you find ſo heavy, con- 


tains but a ſmall portion of the field 


ſurped by you from one of your ſubjects. 


How will you be able to ſupport the 


rhole weight of this field, when you ap- 
dear before the ſupreme Judge charged 
ith this iniquity? Hakem, ſtruck 


with the idea, ran to embrace the Cadi, 


thanked 
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thanked him, acknowledged his fault, and Þ reign 
immediately reſtored the poor woman Hof t. 
the field of which ſhe had been robbed, Ihe c: 
adding, as a gift, the pavilion with all its I rias, 
rich contents. A deſpot capable of ſuch Leon 
an action is only inferior to the Cadi who Com 
compelicd him to do it. and t. 
e Neeſtor 
Hakem died, after a reign of fifteen forme 
years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, of made 
the ſame name. This prince was a child [feeble 
when he mounted the throne, and his Namidſt 
childhood continued whilſt he lived. This 1 
During, and indeed after his minority, aſſhone 
celebrated Moor, named Mahomet Al- 
manzer, in the dignified character of 
Hadjeb, governed the ſtate with glory. 
This Almanzer, in whom were united 
the genius of the politician with the ta- 
lents of a great warrior, this Almanzer, 
the moſt formidable and fatal enemy 


whom. the Chriſtians had yet encountered, 
reigned 
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and reigned twenty-ſix years under the name 
man Þ of the inactive Hakem. Fifty-two times 
bed, Nhe carried war into Caſtile and the Aſtu- 
Il its Nrias, took and plundered the cities of 
ſuch Leon and Barcelona, penetrated as far as 
who Compoſtella, deſtroyed its famous church, 

and tranſported 1ts contents to Cordova, 

reſtored for a while to the Arabians their 
fteen former ſplendor and ancient energy, and 
n, of made all Spain reſpect the Caliph, his 
child feeble maſter, who in the interval ſlept 
d his amidſt his women and his pleaſures. 
ived. This luſtre was, however, the laſt which 
ty, aſſſhone on the empire of the Ommiades, 
- Al-Irhe kings of Leon, of Navarre, and the 
er ol count of Caſtile, combined to reſiſt the 
glory. Normidable Almanzer. A battle took 
1nited Mplace not far from Medina-Celi, which 
he ta-fſÞvas long, bloody, and doubtful. The van- 
anzer, ſWquiihed Moors at length fled in confuſion, * 
-nemy{inanzer, whom fifty years of victory had 
tered, perſuaded that he was invincible, died 
cignedlY] - with, 
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with grief at his firſt change of fortune. 
With this great man periſhed the fortunes 
of the Arabians. From this period the 
Spaniards roſe upon their ruins. 


The ſons of Almanzer ſucceſſively 
filled their father's ſtation; but in inhe- 
riting his power they did not inherit his 
talents. Factions were revived. A 
relation of the Caliph took arms and 
ſeized the perſon of Hakem, whom he 

did not dare to put to death. He impri- 
ſoned him, and circulated a report that 
he was dead. This news reached Africa, 
A prince of the Ommiades haſtened with 
troops under pretence of revenging Ha- 
kem. The count of Caſtile joined him. 
Civil war raged in Cordova: it ſpread 
through Spain ; and the Chriſtian princes 
retook the towns of which Almanzer had 
deprived them. The feeble Hakem, 


the ſport of all parties, was replaced on 
ll 
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his throne, but was ſoon obliged to re- 
nounce it, to ſave his life; a croud of 
conſpirators were, by turns, declared ca- 


liphs, by turns depoſed, 1 or 
maſſacred. 


Almurdir, one of the youngeſt de- 
ſcendants of the Ommiades, dared to 
aſſert his claims in the midſt of troubles 
His friends point- 
ed out the dangers he was about to en- 
counter. If I reign but one day, he ex- 
claimed, and the next day expire, I will 
not complain of my deſtiny. His deſire 
was not accompliſhed; he was killed 
without being Caliph. Other uſurpers 
ſucceeded, and reigned but for a moment. 
The laſt was Jalmar-ben- Mohammed; 
in him terminates the empire of the 
Caliphs of the weſt, which the dynaſty 
of the Ommiades had poſſeſſed for three 
centuries. With thoſe princes the power 


” and 
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and the ſplendour of Cordova expired. 
The governors of the different cities 
ſubject to Cordova, availed themſelves of 
the general anarchy to erect feparate ſo. © THE 


vereignties. Cordova was no longer the TH 
capitalofa kingdom); it preſerved no more TH 
than a religious ſupremacy which it owed © TH 
to its moſque. Weakened by their divi- CE? 
ſions, the Moors, ſubject to ſo mam 
maſters, could not refiſt the Spaniards. [; 
The third epoch of their hiſtory preſents N. 
but a picture of their decline. Ys 
every 
new u 
cipal | 
afſume 
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THIRD EPOCH. 

THE PRINCIPAL KINGDOMS RAISED ON 
THE RUINS OF THE CALIPHATE ;=—FROM 
THE BEGINNING OF THE ELEVENTH TO 
. THE MIDDLE OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. | 


IN the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the throne of Cordova was 
every day ſtained with the blood of ſome 
new uſurper, the governors of the prin- 
cipal towns, as we have before remarked, 
aſſumed the titles of kings. Toledo, 
Saragoſſa, Seville, Valencia, Liſbon, 
Hueſia, and many other places till leſs 
conſiderable, had their peculiar monarchs. 
The hiſtory of this multitude of princes 
would be alike fatiguing to. the reader 


11RD and the writer. During two centuries 


it 
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it preſents nothing but a ſeries of perpe- 
tual murders, fortreſſes captured and re- 
taken, ſeditions, a few noble actions, 
and a variety of crimes. I ſhall haſtily 
paſs over theſe two centuries of calamity, 
fatisfied with ſhewing the cataſtrophe of 
theſe contemptible monarchies. Chriſ- 
tian Spain at the ſame interval offers a 
picture not very different. 


The kings of Leon, Navarre, Caſtille, 
and Arragon, almoſt all of them relations 


and eventually brothers, did not the leſs 


contribute to the deſtruction of each 
other. Difference of religion was no 
obſtacle to their uniting themſelves with 
the Moors to ſubdue other Chriſtians or 
Moors, with whom they were at enmity, 


Thus, in a battle of the Muſſulmen 


there was found, amongſt the dead, count 
Urgel and three biſhops of Catalonia. 
Thus alſo the king of Leon, Alphonſo 

. ke 
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the Fifth, gave his ſiſter Thereſa in mar- 
riage to Abdalla, king of Toledo, to form 
an alliance againſt Caſtille. The ſons of 
Sancho the Great, with their arms, vio- 
lently ſeized the inheritance which their 
father intended for them. The children 
of the famous Ferdinand were plundered 
by their brother Sancho. Another 
Sancho, king of Navarre, was aſſaſſinated 
by his ſon. Amongſt the Chriſtians, as well 


as Moors, crimes were multiplied. Wars, 


civil, foreign, and domeſtic, at once tore 
Spain in pieces; and the people always 
unhappy, atoned with their property and 
blood for the faults of their princes. 


In this long ſeries of deplorable events, 
it is agreeable to find a king of Toledo, 
named Almamon, and a king of Seville, 
named Benabad, giving aſylum at their 
court, one to the young Alphonſo, king 
of Leon, the other to the unfortunate 

vol. I. E Garcia, 
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Garcia, king of Galicia, both driven from 
their dominions by their brother Sancho 
of Caſtille. Sancho purſued his brothers 
as the bittereſt of his enemies; and the 
Mooriſh monarchs, naturally enemies of 


all Chriſtians, received theſe two princes 
as brothers. Almamon, in particular, 


ſhewed the moſt tender regard to the un- 
fortunate Alphonſo, ſeeking to procure 


him at Toledo every pleaſure which 
might conſole him for the loſs of his 


throne, giving him a revenue, and con- 


fdering him as a favourite ſon. The 


death of the barbarous Sancho left Al- 
phonſo the heir of Leon and Caſtille: the 


generous Almamon, who had then in his 
power the king of his enemies, attended 


him to the frontiers, heaped upon him 
preſents and careſſes, and offered him his 


troops and his treaſures. As long as 


Almamon lived Alphonſo forgot not his 


kindneſs ; he preſerved peace with him, 
aided 
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aided him againſt the king of Seville, and 
behaved in like manner to his ſon Ha- 
kem, ſucceſſor of the good Almamon. 
But after a very ſhort reign Makem left 
the throne of Toledo to his young brother 
Jahiah. This prince, diſſatisfied with the 
Chriſtians, who were very numerous in his 
city, they ſecretly applied to Alphonſo to 
come and attack Jahiah. The memory 
of Almamon for a long time kept Al- 
phonſo in doubt. Gratitude forbade his 
liſtening to the whiſperings of Ambition; 
but gratitude proved the weaker. Al- 
phonſo encamped before Toledo. After 
a long and memorable ſiege, where a 
number of warriors from Navarre and 
France haſtened to diſtinguiſh themſelves, 
Toledo at length capitulated. The con- 
queror ſuffered the ſon of Almamon to 
reign in Valencia; he engaged, with an 
oath, to preſerve the Moors their m6ſques ; 
E 2 but 
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but could not prevent the Chriſtians from 
ſpeedily violating that engagement. 


Thus ended the kingdom and the 
Mooriſh monarchs of Toledo. That 


ancient capital of the Goths belonged to 
the Arabians for a period of three hun- 
dred and feventy two years. Many 


other cities of leſs power were not long, 


without ſubmitting to the yoke. The 
kings of Arragon, Navarre, and the 
Counts of Barcelona, harraſſed and be- 
ſieged the different Muſſulmen princes of 
inferior importance in the north of Spain. 


The kings of Caſtille and Leon did the 


ſame with thoſe of the ſouth, to prevent 
their giving aid to their brothers. Above 
all. the celebrated Cid, followed by an in- 


vincible body whom his valour had 
brought together, overran Spain, giving 


victory to the Chriſtians, and fighting 
even for the Moors when at variance with 
| | ceach 
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each other, and always giving victory to 
thoſe whoſe part he cſpouſed. This hero, 


perhaps the moſt eſtimable of all whom 


hiſtory has recorded, for his great ſoul 
was ever without a ſtain, and his warlike 


talents went uniformly hand in hand with 


his moral virtues ; this ſimple knight of 
Caſtille, whoſe name alone affembled 
armies beneath his command, ſaw himſelf 


. maſter of many cities, helped the king 


of Arragon to poſſeſs himſelf of Hueſca, 
and with his own band of followers over- 
came the kingdom of Valencia. Power- 
ful as his ſovereign, againſt whom he 
had ſrequent cauſe of complaint, envied 


and perſecuted by jealous. courtiers, he: 
_ fall never forgot that he was the ſubject 


of the king of Caſtille. Exiled from 
court, and indeed from his own poſſeſſions, 
he went with his brave companions to 
attack and vanquiſh the Moors, and he 
ſent his captives to do homage to the 

| i G king 
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king who had baniſhed him. | 
vited back to Alphonſo who required his 
_ aſſiſtance, the Cid left his conqueſts, and, 
without aſking reparation, haſtened to 
defend his ſovereign ; always prompt in 
his diſgrace to forget every thing for his 
maſter, and equally ſo when in favour tg 
diſpleaſe 1 in the cauſe of truth, 


As long as the Cid was in a condition 
to fight, the Chriſtians were ſucceſsful ; 
but a ſliort time before his death, in 1099, 
the Moors of Andaluſia changed their 
| maſters, and, for a ſhort interval, became 
more formidable than ever. From the 
time of the fall of Toledo, Seville began 
to riſe. The ſovereigns of this city, 
| maſters of the ancient Cordova, ſtill re- 
tained Eſtramadura and a part of Por- 

tugal. Benabad, king of Seville, and 
one of the beſt princes of his age, was 
: then the © only enemy capable of inter- 
rupting 
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rupting the peace of Caſtille. Alphonſo 
the Sixth deſired to. form an alliance 
with this powerful Moor; he aſked his 
daughter in marriage, and obtained with 
her ſeveral towns. as a marriage portion. 
This extraordinary union, which ſeemed 
to enſure peace. betwixt the two nations, 
became the occaſion: or the pretence for 


new. hoſtilities. 


Africa, after being ſeparated from the 
vaſt empire of the Caliphs of the eaſt by 


the Fatimite Caliphs, after having, for 
three. ages of civil wars, ſucceſſively be- 
longed to maſters more bloody and fe- 
rocious than the lions of its deſarts, ap- 
peared to be reſerved for the family of 


the Almeravides, a powerful tribe, native 


of Egypt. Joſeph-ben-Jeſſafin, the ſe- 


cond prince of that dynaſty, founded the 
orocco. Endowed 
or, war, proud of his. 
E 4 power, 


with ſome capacity f 
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power, and thirſting to augment it, Joſeph 
contemplated with an envious eye the 
fair climes of Spain before conquered by 


Africans. 


Some hiſtorians pretend that the king 


of Caſtille, Alphonſo the Sixth, and his 
father-in-law Benabad, the king of Se- 


ville, having formed a deſign of dividing 
Spain betwixt them, committed the 


egregious fault of inviting the Moors of 


Africa to aid them in their vaſt project. 


Other authors with more plauſible ſhew 


of reaſoning ſay, that the inferior Muſ- 


ſulmen princes, neighbours or tributaries 
- of Benabad, juſtly alarmed at his alliance 
with a Chriſtian, ſolicited the aid of the 
Almoravid. However it may be, Joſeph 
ſcized the favorable opportunity; he paf- 


ſed the ſea with an army, ſoon attacked 
Alphonſo, and variuiſhed him in a fixed 
battle. Then turning his arms againſt 


Benabad, 
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Benabad!, he . . beſieged 
Seville, and was preparing for a grand 
aſfault, when the virtuous Benabad facri- 
ficing his crown, and even his liberty, to 
preſerve his ſubjects from the horror of a 
pillage, ſurrendered bimſelf and his fa- 


mily, conſiſting of an hundred children, 
to the mercy of Joſeph. This barbarian 


had the inhumanity to load him with 


chains; and fearing even the virtues. 


which had made this monarch ſo dear to 
his people, he ſent him to languiſſi out 
his days in an African priſon, where his; 
daughters were compelled, by the labour 
of their hands, to. maintain their father 
and their brethren. The memorable 
Benabad ſurvived fix years in priſon, re- 


gretting his loſs. of power for his people's 
fake alone, preſerving his life only for his 
children; and compoling, in his tedious: 


intervals, of letſure, thoſe poems which: 
till remain, in which he conſoles his 
as my daughters, 
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daughters, recalls bi ancient grandeur, 
and gives a leffon t to thoſe princes who 
dare to preſume on fortune. | 
Joſeph, maſter of Seville and 1 
did not long delay to ſubdue the other 
ſmaller Muſſulmen ſtates. The Moors, 
reunited under a fingle monarch powerful 
like Jofeph, threatened to become again 


what they once were under their Caliphs. 


The Spaniſh Princes perceived this, and, 


ſuſpending t their private animoſities, they 
Joined Alphonſo to oppoſe the Africans. 


This was the period when the fanaticiſm | 


of religion and of glory made all the 
warriors of Europe make haſte to combat 
the Infidels. Ray mond of Burgundy, 


and his relation Henry, both princes of 


the blood of France, Raymond of St. 


Giles, count of Toulouſe, other knights 


their vaſſals, paſſed the Pyrenees to 
fight. under the banners of the king of 
QlCaſtille. 
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Caſtille. Joſeph was compelled to fly 


and repaſs the ſea. The grateful Al- 


phonſo beſtowed his daughters as a re- 
compence to the French knights who 
had aſſiſted him. The: oldeſt: Urrica. 
married Raymond of Burgundy, and had. 
a ſon by him who afterwards inheritedi 
Caſtille.. Thereſa married Henry, carry- 
ing him, as a portion, the lands he had 
already conquered, with ſuch as he might 
afterwards, conquer in Portugal, which. 
was the Origin of that k ingdom. Elvira 


as given to Raymond, count of Toulouſe, 


who carried her to the Holy Land, where: 
his yalour obtained him a dominion. 


Induced by theſe: examples; other 
French knights went to the aid of Al 
phonſo the f war r 10r,, king. af. Arragon,, 
that he might became maſter of Saragoſſa, 
and fundamentaily deſtroy that ancient 
kingdom of the Moors. The ſon of 

E. ©. Henry 
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Henry of Burgundy, Alphonſo the firſt cu! 
king of Portugal, a prince renowned for of 
His valour, availed himſelf of a fleet com- naſ 


_ poſed of Engliſh, Flemings and Germans, 
bound to the Holy Land, to lay fiege to ] 
Liſbon. This ſtrong place he carried by Way 
aſſault, and made it the capital of his new cul 
kingdom. During. this, the kings of ind 
Caſtille and Navarre extended their con- onc 
queſts in Andaluſia; the Moors were every fchi 
where beaten; their cities every where cin. 
taken; nor did the Almoravids make any the 

great exertions in their ſupport. Theſe nen 
princes: were then occupied at home in Abe 
combating ſome new ſectaries, the chief ¶ firſt 

of whem, named Tomrut, under pretext. | art 
of bringing the people back te the pure dre 
doctrines. of Mahomet, prepared himſelf man 
2 way to the throne, and concluded, phy: 
after various: battles, with expelling the Poet 
Almoravids. The conquerors, maſters ſ puta 
of Morocco and of Fez, according to the firm 
cuſtom 
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cuſtom of Africa, exterminated the race 
of the conquered, and founded a new dy- 
naſty, under the title of Almohads. 


In the midſt of all theſe diſtractions, 
wars and battles, the fine arts were ſtill 


cultivated at Cordova. They were not, 


indeed, in this mutilated city, what they 
once were under the Abderames; but 
ſchools of philoſophy, poetry, and medi- 


cine, ſtill exiſted; and thefe fchools, in 


the twelfth century, produced many emi- 
nent characters, amongſt whom were 
Abenzoar, and the famous Averroes. The 


firſt, equally ſkilful in medicine, and the 


art of ſurgery, lived, they ſay, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years, and has left 


many works of eſteem. The ſecond a: 


phyſician alſo, but more a philoſopher, 
poet, legiſlator and critic, acquired a re- 
putation which ſucceeding ages have con- 
firmed. In his youth he uſed every kind 

| - of 


of pleaſure ; was paſſionately enamaured 
of poetry: in his maturer years he burned 
his poetical compoſitions, ſtudied legiſſa- 
tion, and ſupported the office of a judge: 
when he became old, he reſigned this to 
ſtudy medicine, in which .be obtained 
wonderful ſucceſs ; ; and laſtly,. philoſophy 
took place of all his former purſuits, and 
occupied! his attention for the remainder 
of his days. Ayerroes was the firſt ho 


communicated to the Moors a taſte for 


Greek literature: he tranſlated into Ara- 
bic, with comments of his own, the works 
of Ariſtotle. He vrote many books on 
philoſophy and medicine, and enjoyed the 
double glory of enlightening ; and Uliſing 
mankind. 


Whilſt Africa, to torn in pieces by the 


long wars betwixt the Almoravids and 
the Almohads, was unable to check the 
progreſs of. the Spaniards, 1 theſe availing 


them 
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themſelves of the confuſion, extended 
their conqueſts ,i in Andaluſia. If their 
princes, leſs diſunited, had acted but i in 
concert, they might, at this period, haye 
expelled the Moors from every part « of 
Spain. But theſe princes, always at vari- 
ance, had hardly gained a few towns but 
they began to diſpute who was to keep: 
them. ;The new kingdom. of Portugal, 
conquered. by the valour of Alphonſo, 
was ſoon in hoſtilities, with that of Leon. 
Arragon and Caſtille, after many bloody 
conteſts, combined againſt Navarre. 


Sancho | the e Eighth, king of E little 


£4 as wi, 


the 7 of "the Almahada,, * —— 


eſtabliſhed. on: the throne of Morocco,, 


had ſtil to, diſperſe the various factions: 
of the Almoravids, and could not, much 
as they deſired it, make good their claims: 
upon. Spain. In. the mean time, two 
Almohad gpinces,. whoſe names were 

Jacob, 


— — —a — — — 
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Jacob, at different intervals paſſed the 


ſea with vaſt armies. One, overcome by 
the Portugueſe, did not ſurvive its de- 
feat; the other, conqueror of the Caſtil- 
lians, accepted of a truce, and haſtened to 
return to Morocco, where they were 
called by new troubles. Theſe uſeleſs 
victories and efforts, ſo ill ſupported, de- 
preſſed neither Muſſulmen nor Chriſtians. 
On both ſides the conquered returned to 
their fields, the treaties were ſoon for- 
gotten, and the ſovereigns. of Morocco, 
although conſidered as monarchs of An- 
daluſia, poſſeſſed in this region but a pre- 
carious authority, always diſputed when 
they wereat adiftance, and always acknow- 
ledged when neceſſity compelled the An- 
dalutian Moors to folicit their protection. 


At length heel, sgt. t the 
fourth prince of the dynaſty of the Almo- 


hads, whom the * called the 
Creen, 
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Green, from the colour of his turban, 
ſeeing himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the Mooriſh empire in Africa, determined 
to collect all his forces, to tranſport them 
to Spain, and renew the ancient conqueſts 
of Tarik and Mouſſa. The holy war was 
proclaimed. An innumerable hoſt of 
warriors aſſembled, under the banners of 
Mahomet, and leaving with him the 
ſhores of Africa, arrived in Andaluſia. 
There their number was almoſt doubled 
by the Spaniſh Moors, whom hatred of 
the Chriſtian name, and the memory of 
former injuries, had induced to join their 
brethren. Mahomet, full of confidence, 
promiſed them a certain victory, and to 
make them maſters of all the countries 
they before poſſeſſed, and thirſting for 
battle, he advanced towards Caſtille at 
the head of his formidable army, which, 
if hiſtorians may be credited, conſiſted of 
more than fix hundred thouſand men. 

"ane 
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The king of Caſtille, Alphonſo. the 
Noble, aware of the preparations of the 
. emperor of Morocco, had implored the 
aid of the Chriſtian, princes, of Europe. 
Pope Innocent the Third publiſhed a cru- 
fade, and was laviſh of indulgences ; and 
Roderic, archbiſhop of Toledo, who had 
himſelf gone to Rome to entreat the ſove- 
reign Pontiff, in his return through France 
preached to the people, and engaged a 
number of knights to oppoſe the Muſlyl- 
men. The general rendezvous was at 
Toledo, where ſoon arrived more than 
fixty thouſand who. bore the croſs, from 
Italy, and above all from France, in aid 
of the Caſtiltians. The king of Arragon, 


Peter the Second, the ſame who after- 
ward periſhed in the war of the .Abi- 
gueſe, brought his brave army. Sancho 
the Eighth, king of Navarre, appeared at 
the head of his valiant countrymen. The 


Portugueſe, who, had loſt their prince, 
fent 
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All Spain was 
in arms, for their all was at ſtake; and 
never ſince the time of Roderic had the 
Chriſtians been in ſuch imminent danger. 


It was at the feet of the mountains, 
named Sierra Morena, in a place called 
Las Navas de Toloza, that the three 
Spaniſh princes met the Moors. Maho- 
met was maſter of the ſtraights through 


which the Chriſtians had to paſs. His 


deſign was either to compel them to re- 
treat, in which caſe they would have been 
diſtreſſed by the want of proviſions, or to 


cruſh them in the paſſage if they ſhould 


dare to enter it. The three princes, 1 thus 


perplexed, held a conſultation. Alphonſo 
was for fighting, Peter and Sancho for 


retreating. A countryman came to ſhew 
them a defile which he knew, and this 


was the ſal vation of the army. The 


countryman became their guide, and 
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a 


through complicated paths, amongſt 


rocks, and over torrents, the Spaniards 
with difficulty reached the ſummit of the 
mountains. Then on a ſudden preſent. 
ing themſelves to the eyes of the aſto- 
niſhed Moors, they prepared two days for 
battle by prayers, confeſſion, and the ſa- 
crament. Of this zeal the monarchs 
themſelves ſet the example. The pre- 


lates and eccleſiaſtics, who were very nu- 


merous in the camp, after abſolving theſe 
pious warriors, diſperſed themſelves to 
join them in the battle. 


The third day, July the 16th, in the 
year 1212, the army began the attack, di- 
vided into three bodies, each commanded 
by a king. Alphonſo and his Caſtillians 
were in the centre, with the knights of 
St. James and Calatrava, an order newly 
inſtituted. Roderic, archbiſhop of To- 
ledo, the witneſs and the hiſtorian of this 
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memorable day, was by the ſide of the 
king, preceded by a large croſs, the ban- 
ner of the army. Sancho, and his troops 


of Navarre, formed the right wing ; Peter, 


and his Arragoneſe, the left ; the French 
cruſaders, reduced to a ſmall number by 
the deſertion of their comrades, who were 
unable to ſupport the extreme heats of 
the climate, marched at the head of the 
troops, under the conduct of Arnold, 
archbiſhop of Narbonne, and Thibaut 
Blazon. In this order the Chriſtians de- 
ſcended the valley, which divided them 
from the enemy. 


The Moors withou t any order, agree- 
ably to their ancient cuſtom, poured from 
all fides their innumerable troops. A 


hundred thouſand of moſt excellent ca- 
valry conſtituted their principal force. 
The remainder was a rude multitude, 
half armed, and ill diſciplined, Maho- 

| met, 
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met, placed on an eminence, from whence N croſs 

he commanded the whole of his army, the 

was ſurrounded by a palliſade, formed of ¶ biſho 

iron chains, and guarded by a detach. Wruihe 
ment of his diſmounted cavalry. In the Hand tl 
midſt of this incloſure, with the koran in ſnd N 
one hand, and his ſabre in the other, he MVings 
was viſible to all his troops, and his this h 
braveſt ſquadrons, on all fides, ſurrounded attack 
the hill. To this eminence the Caſtilli- Ie C 
ans directed their principal efforts. They Mie t 
at firſt repelled the Moors, but driven Caſtill, 
back in their turn, they retreated in diſ. Mc? o- 
order, and began to turn their backs, ¶urned 
Alphonſo, running on all ſides to rally Nied: 
them, ſaid to the archbiſhop of Toledo, chains 

who accompanied him every where, pre- defende 
ceded by the great croſs, * It is here, NVarrior 
archbiſhop, that we muſt die.” «© No, Neburage 
Sir,” anſwered the prelate, ©, we muſt gives W. 
here live and conquer.” At this mo- Ins. 


ment the brave Monk, who bore the nder tt 
1 croſs, 


and Navarre, already conquerors in their 


attacked. They ſtand their ground, and 
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croſs, plunged with it into the midſt of 


the Moors. The king and the arch- | x | | 
biſhop followed him. The Caſtillians | 
ruſhed forward to preſerve their ſtandard 
and their prince. The kings of Arragon 


wings, came to unite their force againſt ' 
this hill. The Moors are every where 


the Chriſtians preſs cloſer upon them. 
The troops of Arragon, Navarre, and 
Caſtille, mutually endeavour to ſurpaſs 
ach other. The brave king of Navarre ' 
turned the fortune of the day. He ar- 
ved at the encloſure, broke down the 
chains by which the Mooriſh king was 
defended, and Mahomet then fled. His 
varriors, ſeeing him no more, loſt their 
courage and their hopes. Every thing 
gives way and retreats before the Chriſ- 
tians. Thouſands of Muſſulmen fink ” 
under their blows, and the archbiſhop of 
Toledo, 
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Toledo, with the other prelates, ſurround rio 
the victorious kings, ſinging Te Deum cos 

on the field of battle. kni 
by 


Thus was won that famous battle of of 
Toloza, which I have entered upon as 
well for its magnitude as to give ſome 
idea of the tactics of the Moors, which 
conſiſted in ruſhing amongſt the enemy, 
combating hand to hand, till the ſtrongeſt 
or the braveſt remained maſters of the 
field. The Spaniards knew not much 
more, but their infantry could firmly at- 
tack, and reſiſt in a body, whilſt that of 
the Moors was good for nothing. Their 
knights, on the contrary, ſelected from 
the nobleſt families, and excellently 
mounted on horſes, which from child- 
hood they were taught to manage, darted 
forwards ſwifter than lightning, ſtriking 
with the ſabre or the lance, retreating with 


the ſame velocity, and again attacking, 
till 
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till at length they were frequently victo- 


rious. The Chriſtians, covered with 
coats of mail, had the advantage over the 
knights, who only guarded their boſom 
by a plaſtron, and their heads by a caſque 
of ſteel. The foot was almoſt naked, 
armed with a wretched pike. It may be 
caſily ſuppoſed, that amidſt ſuch confu- 


ſion, and above all, in that of a defeat, that 


vaſt numbers muſt periſh, which renders 
leſs improbable the exaggerated reports 
of hiſtorians. For example, they aſſert, 
that at Toloza the Chriſtians ſlew two 
hundred thouſand Moors, and loſt but 
one hundred and fifty ſoldiers. Reducing 
this to its proper value, it is certain that 
the Moors ſuffered a moſt prodigious 
loſs, and that this important day, ftill 
celebrated at Toledo, by an annual feſti- 


val, took a long time, from the kings of 


Morocco, all expectation of 8 
the 1 n 


The 


8 
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The victory of Toloza was attended 
with more pernicious effects to the 
wretched Mahomet than to the Moors of 


Andaluſia. Theſe laſt retreating to their 
cities, fortified by the wreck of the army 
of the Africans, oppoſed the Spaniſh mo- 


narchs, who took but few of their places, 
and were not long without. ſeparating. 
Mahomet, deſpiſed by his ſubjects in conſe- 


quence of his defeat, betrayed by his neareſt 


connections, loſt all his power in Spain, 
and beheld the principal Moors again 


forming little ſtates, which they declared 
to be independent. The unfortunate king 


of Morocco, compelled to return to Af- 
rica, died in a ſhort time of chagrin. 
With him the fortune of the Almohads 
expired: the princes of that houſe, who 
in rapid ſucceſſion followed Mahomet, 
lived in the midſt of troubles, and were 
finally precipitated from the throne. The 
empire of Morocco was divided. Three 
new 
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new dynaſties were eſtabliſned at Fez, at 
Tunis, and at Tremecen; and theſe three 
rival powers multiplied the battles and 
atrocious crimes, which alone form the 
hiſtory of Africa. 


In this interval, certain diſputes which 
took. place. in Caſtille, and the part taken 
by Arragon, in the war of the Albigenſes 
in France, gave the Moors time to take 
breath. They were ſtill maſters of the 
kingdoms of Valencia, Murcia, Grenada, 
and Andaluſia, of part of the Algarvas, 
and the iſles called Baleari, before but 
little known to the Chriſtians of the Con- 
tinent. Theſe ſtates were divided amongſt 
different ſoyereigns, The principal of 


theſe was Berhoud, a ſagacious prince and 
valiant captain, deſcended from the an- 
cient monarchs of Saragoſſa, and whoſe 
talents and courage had ſubjected to his 
PNet. almoſt all the ſouth<weſt parts of 

F 2 Spain. 
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Spain. Next to him the moſt formidable 


were the kings of Seville and Valencia. ſay 

The barbarian, who reigned at Majorca, en 

was but the head of ſome pirates, trou- hit 

bleſome to the Catalonians alone. Ch; 

Such were the circumſtances of Mooriſh | 

Spain, when two young heroes arrived at An 

the ſame time at the two firſt Chriſtian Bla 

crowns. After compoſing the troubles COL 

which had happened in their minority, they bli 

turned all their forces againſt the Muſſul- val 

men, and always emulous of glory, with- gav 

out being rivals for power, devoted their the 

lives to fight, overcome and expel theſe of t] 

eternal enemies. One of theſe was James ſelv 
the Firſt, king of Arragon, ſon of Peter, of t. 
| who was ſlain at Muret, and who, to the of \ 
| courage, grace, and activity of his father, refu 
i joined greater talents and more virtue. W ina 
The other was Ferdinand the Third, king after 
of Caſtille and Leon, a wiſe, valiant, and ent « 


ſagacious Arra 
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ſagacious prince, whom the church has 


enrolled amongſt its ſaints, and whom 
hiſtory places amongſt its moſt exalted 
characters. | 


Ferdinand firſt carried his arms into 


Andaluſia, This prince, nephew of 


Blanch, of Caſtille, queen of France, 
couſin German to St. Louis, and reſem- 


bling the French hero in his piety, his 


valour, and the excellent laws which he 
gave his people, entered the territories of 


the Moors, received homage from many 


of theſe princes, who acknowledged them- 
ſelves his vaſſals, and took a vaſt number 
of towns, amongſt which was Alzambra, 
of which the terrified inhabitants took 
refuge in Grenada, and fixed themſelves 
in a quarter of that city, which took the 
afterwards celebrated name of their anci- 
ent country. On the other ſide, James of 
Arragon embarked with an army to ſub- 

F232 due 
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due the Balearic iſles. The winds op- 


poſing, he reached Majorca. He de- 
feated the Moors upon the ſhore, marched 
towards their capital, and beſieged it. 
The firſt who mounted to the aſſault was 
this royal knight, who in every danger 
took place of his valiant followers, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of this ſtrong place, and 
chaſing the Muſſulman monarch, annexed 
for ever to Arragon this new crown. 1 
A 

James for a long time meditated a con- 
queſt of greater importance. Valencia, 
after the death of Cid, had fallen into the 
power of the Moors. This kingdom, ſb 
beautiful and fertile, where nature ſeemed 
to delight in covering with fruits and 
flowers, a region which man had bedewed 
with blood, then belonged to Zeith, bro- 
ther of the Almohad Mahomet con- 
quered by the Chriftians at Tolofa. A 
- cam faction, hoſtile to "this Zeith, 
ſtrove 
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ſtrove to place upon the throne a prince 


named Zean. Theſe two rivals com- 


menced hoſtilities. James took part with 


the weakeſt. Under pretence of march- 


ing to the aid of Zeith, the king of Ar- 


ragon penetrated the kingdom of Valen- 


cia, ſeveral times overcame Zean, took 


his ſtrongeſt places, and availing himſelf 


of theſe advantages with the activity 


which rendered him ſo formidable, he 


bloc kaded on all ſides the capital of his 


enemy. 


Zean, preſſed by the Arragoneſe, im- 


plored the ſuccour of Benhoud, the moſt 
powerful of the kings of Andaluſia. But 


Benhoud was employed in reſiſting Fer- 


dinand. The Caſtillians, under the con- 


duct of this valiant prince, had made i in- 


creaſing progrefs, were become maſters 
of a great number of cities, ind were at 


length about to lay ſiege to the ancient 


F 4 Cordova. 
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Cordova. Benhoud always overcome, 


but ſtill feared, and ſtill venerated by a 
people who regarded him as their laſt 


ſupport, had collected a new army, and, 
urged by an equal deſire to ſuccour Cor- 


dova and Valencia, he was proceeding to 
attack the Arragoneſe, whom he conſi- 


dered as the eafieſt victory, when one of 


his lieutenants, perfidiouſly putting him 


to death, delivered the Spaniſh princes 
from the only man capable of oppoſing 
them. - | 


The death of Benhoud took from the 
inhabitants of Cordova their courage and 
their hopes, who had till then defended 
themſelves with equal firmneſs and reſolu- 


tion. They entreated to capitulate. The 
Chriſtians made a ſevere uſe of their vic- 
tory, leaving only their lives to the 
wretched Muſſulmen, with permiſſion to 
fly. Numberleſs families, ſtripped of 


their 
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their goods, with loud lamentations left 
this magnificent city, which, for a ſpace 
of five hundred and twenty-two years, 
had been the principal ſeat of their na- 


tional grandeur, magnificence, religion, 


and arts. Theſe fugitives, with the 


deepeſt regret, contemplated their lofty 


buildings, temples, magnificent gardens, 
adorned by five ages of expence and la- 
bour. The ſoldiers, whom they left, far 
from being ſenſible of its value, were ra- 
ther anxious to deſtroy than inhabit it; 
and Ferdinand, maſter of a deſerted city, 
was obliged to hold out vaſt encourage- 


ments to invite the Spaniards from all 


parts, who yet murmured at exchanging 
the ſterile roc ks of Leon for the richeſt 
region in the world, and the ſplendid 
palaces of Caliphs. The great moſque 


of Abderame became a cathedral. Cor- 


dova had its biſhop and its monks, but 
never recovered the fainteſt image of its 
ancient ſplendor. | 
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Valencia was not long before it fub- 


mitted to the yoke. Zean, beſieged by 


the valour of James, had moreover to 


combat in his walls the faction of Leith, 


whom he had dethroned. The king of 


Tunis in vain endeavoured to ſend a fleet 


to ſuccour Valencia: it fled in the ſight 
of the veſſels of James. Abandoned by 
all the world, and intimidated by the fate 


of Cordova, betrayed too by the adherents 


of his rival, Zean propoſed to the prince 
of Arragon to become his vaſſal, and pay 
him tribute. He was inflexible, and 
Valencia was ſurrendered. 


Fifty thouſand Muſſulmen departed 
with their ſovereign, carrying their trea- 
ſures with them. James, faithful to his 


word, protected them from the avarice of 


his n who regretted ſo rich a booty. 


1 the fall of theſe two . 


kingdom. of Andaluſia. and Valencia, 
9 23 there 
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there ſeemed to. be no farther obſtacle in 


the way of the Spaniards. Seville, which 
ſtill reſiſted, was already menaced by the 
victorious Ferdinand ; but at this very 


epoch he Tuddenly raiſed a mew Tre; 
| Which checked the ruin of the Moors, 


and acquired, for a period '6f two hün- 
dred years, great · Selebrity. 


7 6 FOURTH. 
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FOURTH EPOCH. | 


Ti 


THE KINGS OF GRENADA, FROM THE MIp- 


DLE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY TO 
THE TOTAL EXPULSION OF THE MOORS 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH. 


TuE victories of the Spaniards, but 


above all the capture of Cordova, had 
thrown the Moors into the uttermoſt 
conſternation. This people, ardent and 
ſuperſtitious, equally prompt to be de- 
preſſed, and to be elate with the vaineſt 
hopes, conſidered their empire as over- 
thrown as ſoon as the triumphant croſs 
crowned the ſummit of their grand 
moſque. Yet Seville, Grenada, Murcia, 


and the kingdom of Algarva, ſtill be- 


longed to Muſſulmen: they poſſeſſed all 
| the 


we 
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the ports and ſhores of the ſouth of 


Spain : their wonderful population, their 
riches, and their induſtry, aſſured them of 


prodigious reſources. But Cordova, the 


holy city, the rival of Mecca in the weſt, 
Cordova was in the power of the Chriſ- 
tians, and the Moors believed themſelves 
den 


A ſingle. man reſtored their hopes. 
This was Mahomet Abouſſaid, of the 
tribe of Alhamar, a native of Couffa, a 
famous city on the Red Sea. Many hiſ- 
torians, who give him the name of Ma- 
homet Alhamar, tell us that he was at 
firſt but a ſimple ſhepherd, and that after- 
wards taking the profeſſion of arms, he 
roſe to the throne by his valour. This is 
no extraordinary thing amongſt the Ara- 
bians, where all thoſe who do not de- 
ſcend from the race of the prophet are 
without privilege of rank, and were only 

eſteemed 
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eſteemed according to what they were 


However this may be, Mahomet Al. 
hamar born with extraordinary courage, 
reanimated that of the vanquiſhed Moors, 
aſſembled ſome troops in the city of Ar-. 


jona, and knowing the character of the 


nation he was ambitious to govern, he 
employed in his intereſt a Santon, a ſpe- 
cies of religious much venerated amongſt 
the Moors, who publicly announced that 
he ſhould, without delay, bea king. The 
people did not hefitate to proclaim him, 
and many cities followed the example. 


Mahomet ſucceeded Benhoud, whoſe abi- 


lities he poſſeſſed, and perceiving of what 
importance it was to the Arabians to have 
a City to take place of Cordova, to be- 
come the centre of their'power, and the 
a new kingdom, and choſe Grenada for 
its 


its 
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its capital. This city, always powerful, 


and which is thought to have been the 


Illiberis of the Romans, is built upon two 
hills, not far from Sierra Nevada, a chain 
of mountains covered with ſnow. It is 
interſected by the Darro, and the Xenil 
bathed its walls. On the ſummit of theſe 
two hills there were two fortreſſes, Al. 
bayzin and Alhambra, each was of ſuffi- 
cient capacity to contain fofty thouſand 
men. The fugitives of the city Alham- 
bra, as we have before ſaid, gave the name 
of their country to the new quarter they 
now inhabited. The Moors, chafed from 
Beja, when Ferdinand the Third became 
maſter of it, came alſo to eſtabliſn them- 
ſelves in the quarter of Albayzin. Gre- 
nada had alſo received many exiles from 
Valencia, Cordova, and other places de- 
ſerted by the Muſſulmen. Thus every 
day enlarged, it formed a city more than 
three leagues in circumference, and ram 

| 2] parts 
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parts, which defied attack, which defended 


by a thouſand and thirty towers, and by a 
people equally numerous and brave, 


ſeemed to enſure its independence. Other 


advantages alſo gave Grenada the ſupre- 


macy ſhe claimed. Its ſituation the 
faireſt and moſt luxuriant in the world, 
makes it miſtreſs of a country where na- 
ture is prodigal of her bounty. Her 


celebrated Vega, that is, the plain on 


which ſhe ſtands, forms a ſpace of thirty 
leagues in circumference, and of almoſt 
eight in breadth. To the north it 1s 
bounded by the mountains of Elvira and 
the Sierra Nevada ; it is enclofed on the 
other ſides by an amphitheatre of hills, 


planted with olives, laurels, vines, and 
citrons. The interior parts of this plain 


is watered by five ſmall ſtreams, and by 
an infinite number of ſprings, which 
wind through meadows always green, 


foreſts of oak, hs of orange, fields of 
corn, 
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corn, flax, and ſugar canes. All theſe 
productions ſo rich, ſo lovely, and ſo 
various, require but little culture. The 
earth, continually vegetating, knows but 
little of the reſt of winter, and even in the 
parching heats of ſummer, the winds 
blowing from the mountains eternally re- 
freſh the air, and give a new bloom to 
the flowers, which inceſſantly e 
the moſt luſcious fruits. 


It is in this lovely plain, which no de- 
ſeription can exceed, in this enchanting 
country, where nature ſeemed to exert 
itſelf to give to man all that he could 
deſire, that more human blood was ſpilled 
Here, 


nation againſt nation, city againſt city, 
man againſt man, where there is not a 
ſingle ſpot that harveſts have not been 
burned, trees cut down, villages reduced 

to 
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to aſhes, and fields covered with the 
blood of murdered Moors and Chriſtians, 


| Independently of this Vega an inex- 
hauſtible treaſure for Grenada, fourteen 
great cities, a prodigious number of 
market towns, depended upon this lovely 
kingdom. Its extent from Gibraltar, 
which was not taken by the Chriſtians 
till a long time afterwards, to the city of 
Lorca, was more than eighty leagues, 
Tts breadth, from Cambil to the ſea, was 
thirty leagues. The mountains which 
interſect it, produced gold, filver, gra- 
with amethyſts, and all kinds of marble, 
Amongſt theſe mountains, then called the 

| Alpuxates, formed by themſelves a pro- 
"vince, and furniſfied the kings of Grenadz 
Treaſures more valuable than the mines, Al 
e men, laborious farmers, and inde- 
fatigable ſoldiers. Finally, the ports OM tainee 
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the veſſels of Europe and of Africa, and 


became the depoſits of the commerce of 
the two feas. Such was, in its com- 
mencement, the kingdom of Grenada, 


and ſo for a long time it remained. Ma- 


homet Alhamar, who founded it, made 
ſome ineffectual exertions to reunite un- 
der one ſceptre all that yet remained to 
the Muſſulmen in Spain. This was the 


| only means of reſiſting the Chriſtians. 
But the little ſtate of Murcia and that of 
Algarva, governed by their own princes : 
as well as the powerful city of Seville, 
refu ſed to acknowledge Alhamar, deter- 


mining to remain independent ſtates; : 
and 'this was the cauſe of their tuih': : 


they became a pley to the Wel rds. : $ 


Alhamar Afſtingyiſited the commence- 
ment of His reign by victories. He at- 


tained forme advantages over the troops 


of Ferdinttid; but revolts at Grenada, 
and 
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| and troubles which aroſe in all parts of 
this new empire, obliged Mahomet to 
ſign a peace by no means honourable with 
the king of Caſtille. He did homage for 
his crown, put into his hands the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Jaen, engaged to pay hima 
tribute, and to furniſh him with a body 
of auxiliaries in whatever war he might 
undertake. On theſe conditions Fer- 
dinand acknowledged him as king of 
Grenada, and even aſſiſted him to ſubdue 
his rebellious ſubjects. 


The ſagacious Ferdinand left Grenada 
in peace merely to turn the whole force 

of his arms againſt Seville, which he had 
long been ambitious to conquer. This 
important place had no longer a king : it 
formed a kind of republican government, 
under ſome warrior magiſtrates. Its ſitu- 


ation near the mouth of the Guadalquivir, 


its commerce, populouſneſs, the deliciouſ- 
nel 
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100 of its ee the fertility of i its ſoil, | 
rendered it one of the richeſt cities of 
Spain. Ferdinand, who foreſaw a long. 
reſiſtance, began by poſſeſſing himſelf of 


Jan the places in its vicinity. At length 


he laid fiege to Seville itſelf, and his fleet, 


ſtationed at the mouth of its river, pre- 
vented the poſſibility of receiving any 


ſuccours from Africa. | 


The fiege was long and bloody ; the 
people of Seville were numerous and 
warlike. The king of Algarva, their 
ally, inceſſantly harraſſed the beſiegers. 
In ſpite of the extraordinary valour which 
the Spaniards diſplayed in their aſſaults, in 
ſpite of the famine which began to ſpread, 
the city, after a year's ſiege, refuſed to ſur- 
render, when Ferdinand ſummoned the 
king of Grenada, according to their treaty, 
to come and fight under his banners. 
Alhamar was compelled to obey, and he 
arrived 
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arrived at the head of a brilliant army. 
Seville loſt all hopes, and ſurrendered to 


the king of Caſtille, and the prince of 


Grenada returned to his dominions with 
the mortifying reflection that he had con- 


tributed, by his valour, to the ruin of his 


brethren. 


Ferdinand, more pious than politic, 
_ expelled the Moors from Seville. A 
hundred thouſand of theſe unfortunate 
men departed to ſeek refyge 1 in Africa, or 
in the dominions of Grenada. This 
kingdom thus became the laſt ſolitary 
alylum of the Mahometan Spaniards, 


The little country. of Algarva_ſoon ſub- 


mitted to the Portugueſe ; and Murcia, 


which ought. not to have been ſeparated | 
from Grenada, became the conqueſt of 


the Caſtillians. 


Whilſt Ferdinand live, nothing in- 


terrupted the good intelligence betwixt 
this 
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this monarch and Alhamar. This laſt 
availed himſelf of the interval of peace 
to ſecure himſelf on his throne, to en- 

creaſe his. power of reſiſting the Chriſti- 
ans, whom. he foreſaw could not long re- 
main his friends. He found himſelf 


capable of making a long defence; maſter 


of a country which was. very extenſive, 
he had alſo conſiderable revenues, which 
it would not be eaſy to eſtimate from our 
confined knowledge of Arabian money, 
and the different ſources from which the 
public treaſure was derived. All lands, 
for example, paid the ſovereign the. 
ſeventh of their produce. Their cattle 
was ſubject to the ſame impoſt. The; 
royal domain was compoſed of many rich 
and valuable farms; and agriculture, car- 
ried to the higheſt degree of perfection, 
in a country ſo luxuriant, muſt make this 
kind of revenue amount to a. prodigious 
ſum. This wealth was ſtill more in- 


2 creaſed 
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creaſed from many dues reſulting to the 
prince from the ſale, quality, and toll 
of all kinds of cattle. The law made the 
ſovereign the heir of every Muſſulman 
dying without iſſue, and gave him a por- 
tion in all inheritances. He poſſeſſed, 
as we have before ſeen, mines of gold, 
filver, and precious ſtones; and though 
the Moors were not exceedingly ſkilful 
in working theſe mines, Grenada was the 
country of Europe where gold and filver 
was moſt common. The traffic in its 
rich filks, the variety of its other pro- 
ductions, the vicinity of the two ſeas, the 
activity, induſtry, and aſtoniſhing popu- 
louſneſs of the Moors, their profound 
knowledge of agriculture, the temperance 
natural to the inhabitants of Spain, all 
theſe united advantages may ſerve to give 
us a grand idea of the reſources and the 
power of this ſingular nation. 


Their | 


heir 
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Their forces, I will not ſay in time of 
peace, for this was ſeldom enjoyed, 
amounted nearly to an hundred thouſand 
men. This army, in caſe of neceſſity, 
might eaſily be doubled. The city of 
Grenada alone furniſhed fifty thouſand 
fighting men. In other reſpects too, every 
Moor was a ſoldier when Spaniards were 
the enemies. The difference of religion 
rendered theſe ſo many holy wars; and 


the hatred of the two nations, both alike 


ſuperſtitious, always armed both parties 
even to children and the aged. 


Independent of theſe troops, nume- 
rous, brave, but ill diſciplined, who 


aitembled but for one campaign, then re- 


turned to their families with no expence 
to the ſtate, the king maintained a con- 
fiderable body of knights, diſperſed along 
tne frontiers, above all on the coaſt of 
Murcia and Taen, which country was in- 
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ceſſantly expoſed to excurſions from the 
Spaniards. Each of theſe knights had a 
ſmall houſe and field, which the king 
gave him for his life, and which was ſuf- 
ficient for the maintenance of himſelf, 
his family, and his horſe. This mode of 
paying the military was not at the public 
charge, it attached them more to their 
country, and intereſted them the more 
warmly to defend their patrimony, always 


the firſt ravaged, if they failed to check 


the enemy. In a period when the art of 


war did not, as in our days, require the 
continual exerciſe of great ſtanding ar- 
mies, this cavalry was excellent. Mounted 
on the horſes of Andaluſia or Africa, 
whoſe ſuperiority is notorious, and formed 
of knights, from their childhood accuſ- 
tomed to theſe fleet courſers, to feed and 
cheriſh them as the intimate companions 


of their life, they had obtained that de- 
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gree of excellence which is ſtill obſerv- 
able in the Mooriſh cavalry. 


Theſe formidable ſquadrons, whoſe 
ſwiftneſs was without parallel, which in 
the ſame moment charged in a body, in 
different troops, and in a diſperſed form, 
which rallied, fled, and returned to the 
attack; theſe knights, whoſe every action 
and word was underſtood by theſe inimi- 


table courſers, and who in full ſpeed 


could ſeize their lance and ſabre, if fallen 
to the ground, conſtituted the principal 
force of the Moors. Their infantry was 
worth little, and their fortreſſes it de- 
fended, ſurrounded by ſlight walls and 
ditches, with no other fence than this in- 


fantry, could not long reſiſt the attack of 


the Spaniards, then beginning to be what 
they afterwards proved themſelves in 
Italy, under the illuſtrious Gonzalva. 


S2  m_ 
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After the death of St. Ferdinand, Al- 
phonſo the Sage, his ſon, mounted the 
throne. The firſt care of Alhamar was 
to go himſelf to Toledo, followed by a 
brilliant train, to renew with Alphonſo 
the treaty of alliance, or rather of depen- 
dance, he had formed with Ferdinand. 
The new king remitted to the Moor part 
of the tribute impoſed upon him. But 
this peace was of no long duration. The 
two nations began hoſtilities upon terms 
nearly equal. I ſhall relate one action 
only, as much to the honour of Mooriſh 
humanity as of Spaniſh courage. It is 
that of Garcias Gomez, governor of the 
city of Xeres. Beſieged by the forces of 
Grenada, his garriſon almoſt deſtroyed, 
he ſtill refuſed to ſurrender, and ſtanding 
on the rampart, covered with blood, and 
pierced with arrows, he alone ſupported 
the aſſault of the Moors. The aſſailants, 


with one common mind, agreed not to 
| kill 
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kill the hero; they pulled him to them, 
carried him off alive in ſpite of himſelf, 
treated him with reſpect, cured his 
wounds, and diſmiſſed him with preſents. 


Alhamar could not prevent Alphonſo's 
poſſeſſing himſelf of the kingdom of 
Murcia, and to obtain peace, was again 
compelled to pay tribute. The diſputes 
which ſoon afterwards took place be- 
twixt the king of Caſtille and ſome of 
the great men of his kingdom, gave the 
prince of Grenada an opportunity of re- 
pairing his loſs. The brother of Al- 
phonſo, and many nobles of the firſt fami- 
lies of Caſtille, being diſguſted with their 
ſovereign, fled to Grenada, and were of 
great ſervice to Alhamar againſt two re- 
bels from his power, whom the Spaniards 
protected. But Alhamar ſoon died, leav- 
ing the throne he had won, and kept by 

G 3 his 
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his talents, to his ſon Mahomet the Se- 


.cond, el Fakih. 


This new king, who aſſumed the title 
of Emir-al-Munemim, followed his fa. 
ther's footſteps. He profited by the diſ- 
cord in the court of Caſtille, and the uſe- 
leſs journies made by Alphonſo the Sage 
in the hope of getting himſelf elected 
emperor. Mahomet, in his abſence, 
made an offenſive alliance with Jacob, 


king of Morocco, of the race of the Ma- 


rinis, conquerors and ſucceſſors of the 


Almohads. He yielded to him the two 


ſtrong places of Tariff and Algezira to 
allure him to Spain. Jacob ſoon arrived 
there at the head of an army. The two 
Moors, acting in concert, obtained ſome 
advantages, but the criminal revolt of 
the infant of Caſtille againſt his father 
Alphonſo, ſoon made a rupture betwixt 
the 


ler 
ixt 
the 
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the Mooriſh monarchs. Mahomet, king 
of Grenada, took the part of the rebel 
ſon. Alphonſo, abandoned by his ſub- 


jects, implored the aid of the king of 


Morocco. Jacob repaſſed the ſea with 
his forces, and met Alphonſo -at Zahra. 
In this memorable interview, the unfor- 
tunate Caſtillian would have given the 
place of honour to his ally and defender. 
*« It belongs to you,” ſays Jacob, © whilſt 
you are unfortunate; I come to avenge 
the cauſe of fathers; I come to aſſiſt you 
in puniſhing an ungrateful wretch, who 
in return for your giving him life would 
deprive you of your crown. When 1 
ſhall have fulfilled this duty, when you 
ſhall be again happy and powerful, I will 
diſpute every thing with you, and again 
become your enemy.“ 


Alphonſo had not greatneſs of mind 


enough toplace confidence in a prince who 
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held this noble language. He eſcaped from 
his camp. He ſoon died, after diſinhe- 


riting the guilty Sancho, who neverthe- 


leſs reigned after him. New troubles 
agitated Caſtille, and Mahomet ſeized 


this opportunity of entering Andaluſia. 


He gained ſeveral battles, took many 
places, and terminated by victory a long 


and glorious life. His ſon Mahomet the 


Third ſucceeded him. 


This Mahomet Emir-al-Mumemim, 
whoſe principal actions I am about to re- 
late, was a patron of the finearts; he invited 


them to Bis court, which poets, philoſo- 
phers, and aſtronomers, rendered illuſtri- 


ous. The Moors were ſtill ſo ſuperior 
to the Spaniards in the ſciences, that Al- 
phonſo the Sage, king of Caſtille, whoſe 
aſfronomic tables we have called the Al- 
phonſine tables, invited ſome Arabian 


philoſophers to aſſiſt him in regulating 
them. 
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them. Grenada began to take place of 
Cordova. Architecture in particular made 
there a ſurpriſing progreſs. It was un- 
der the reign of Mahomet the Second 
that the famous palace of Alhambra was 
begun, which ſtill in a great part re- 
mains, aſtoniſhes the travellers, whom its 
fame alone attracts to Grenada, and ſhews 
us to what point the Moors had carried 
an art then but little known to Euro- 


peans, making magnificence go hand in 


hand as it were with voluptuouſneſs. I 
hope I ſhall be excuſed dilating ſome- 
what on this ſingular monument; it will 
ſerve to illuſtrate the manners and cuſ- 


toms of the Moors. 


Alhambra, as I have obſerved, Was 2 
large fortreſs, built upon one of the two 
hills which encompaſs Grenada. This 
hill, encloſed on all ſides by the waters 
of the Xenil and the Darro, was more- 
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over defended by a double encloſure of 
wall. On the ſummit of this mountain, 
which commands the city, and from 


. whence is to be ſeen the fineſt proſpect in 


the world, in the midſt of a level covered 
with trees and fountains, Mahomet choſe 
the ſite of his palace. 


Nothing which we now know in archi- 
tecture can be compared to that of the 
Moors. They conſtructed edifices with- 
out order, without ſymmetry, without the 


leaſt regard to its outward appearance; 


their whole care was of the interior. 
There they exhauſted every variety of 
taſte and of magnificence to combine in 
their apartments the conveniences of art 
with the charms of nature. There in 
ſaloons, paved with marble, and diſpoſed 
with all the elegance of fancy, with ſofas 
covered with ſtuffs of gold and filver, 
ſountains ejected their waters to the 


firmament ; 


r. 
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firmament; ſuperb vaſes were filled with 
perfumes; myrtles, oranges, and flowers 


ſpread every where the moſt exquiſite 


fragrance. 


The beautiful palace of Alhambra, ſtill 
to be ſeen at Grenada, has no regular 


front. The approach to it is by a charm- 


ing walk, frequently intercepted by 
ſtreams winding through groves. The 
entrance is a great fquare, formerly 
termed the Hall of Judgment. A reli- 
gious inſcription intimates, that in this 
place the ſovereign adminiſters juſtice 


according to the ancient cuſtom of the 


Hebrews and the people of the eaſt. 
Many buildings which next preſented 
themſelves have been deſtroyed in order 
to build a magnificent palace for Charles 
the Fifth, with the deſcription of which 
I have nothing to do. On the north ſide 


4s the entrance to the palace of the ancient 
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Moors; and here we might ſuppoſe 


ourſelves tranſported into the regions of 


the fairies. The firſt court is a large 


{quare, round which is an arched gal- 
lery; the walls and pavements are co- 
vered with Moſaic, feſtoons and wreaths 
painted and gilded, or carved in ſtucco, 
of admirable workmanſhip. Every ſpace 
was filled with paſſages from the Koran, 
or inſcriptions like the following, which 


may ſerve to give an idea of the figurative 
ſtyle of the Moors.“ Oh Nazar, born 


upon a throne, and, like the ſtar which 


announces the day ; thou ſhineſt with thy 
own luſtre. Thy arm is our rampart, 
thy juſtice our light. Thou knoweſt to 
ſubdue, by thy valour, thoſe who furniſh 
companions to the deity. Thou makeſt 
happy, by thy goodneſs, the numerous 
children of thy people. The ſtars of the 
firmament with reverence give thee their 
light, as docs the ſun, with love. The 

cedar, 


ce 
th 
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cedar, king of the foreſt, which bows at 
thy preſence his lofty head, is raiſed by 
thy powerful hand.” 


In the middle of this court, paved with 
white marble, is a long baſon of running 
water deep enough to ſwim in: on each 
ſide it is bordered with banks of flowers 
and lanes of oranges. This place is called 
Meſuar, and was uſed for the purpoſe of a 
bath by the domeſtics of the palace. 


From hence you paſs to the celebrated 
court called the Court of the Lions. This 
is one hundred feet long and fifty broad. 
A colonnade of white marble ſupports a 
gallery which goes round it. The co- 
lumns placed two by two, at intervals, 
and ſometimes three together, are all of 
various taſtes; but their lightneſs and ele- 
gance delight the admiring eye. The 
walls, and above all the cicling of the 
circular 
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circular gallery, are adorned with gold, 
and ſtuccoed, beautifully interwoven with 
feſtoons, finiſhed in a ſtyle of delicacy 
which the beſt of our modern artiſts would 
find difficult to imitate. In the midſt of 


theſe ornaments, varied almoſt without 


end, are paſſages of the koran, which 
every good Muſſulman is conſtantly re- 
peating—God is great==God is Conqueror 
There is no god but God—Celeftial delight, 
opener of the heart, rapture of the ſoul to 
thoſe woho believe. At the two extremities 
of its length, two beautiful cupolas, from 
fifteen to fixteen feet every way, are ſup- 
ported, like every thing elſe, by columns 
of white marble. Beneath theſe are jets 
d'eaux. Laſtly, in the centre of the whole, 
there riſes from a vaſt baſin a ſuperb vaſe 


of alabaſter of ſix feet diameter, ſupported 


by twelve lions of white marble. This 
cup, believed to have been made on the 
model of the brazen ſea in the Temple of 

Solomon, 
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Solomon, has ſtill above it a ſmaller vaſe, 


from whence iſſues a noble ſtream, which, 


falling from one cavity to another to the 
great reſervoir, forms a continual caſcade, 
yet more encreaſed by a limpid torrent 
which each lion throws from his mouth. 


This fountain alſo is adorned by in- 


ſcriptions, for the Arabians delight to 


combine poetry with ſculpture. Their 
ideas to us appear profound, and their 
expreſſions lofty ; but we are at ſo great 
a diſtance from their manners, and know 
ſo little of the genius of their tongue, 
that we are not, perhaps, qualified to paſs 
an accurate judgment. In other reſpects 
the verſes they made in Spain and in 
France, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, ar not much better than what 
is engraved on the fountain of Lions. 


Thou; 
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Thou, whoſe eye regardeſt 
Theſe lions, theſe waters, and theſe prodigies of art, 
Regardeſt the work of the great king, Mahomet ; 
The peace which reigns in theſe places 
Is a faithful image of the peace within his boſom, 
Like theſe lions in the fields of ſlaughter 
He puniſhes the audacious ; 
And, like this tranſparent water, 
Which, riſing in the air, falls in copious rope, 
Does his beneficent hand 
Spread his bounties amongſt his people. 


J ſhall not take upon me to expatiate 
upon the other fragments which yet re- 
main in Alhambra. Some ſerved as 
halls of audience or of juſtice, others en- 
cloſed the baths of the monarch, the 
queen, or their children. Their bed- 


chamber 1s ſtill to be ſcen, where the 


beds, near a fountain, were placed be- 


neath alcoves. In the muſiq faloon, four 


elevated tribunes were filled with muſi- 
cians, whilſt all the court repoſed on 


carpets on the margin of the alabaſter 
N baſin. 
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baſin. In the cabinet where the queen 
dreſſed, or ſaid her prayers, the ſight of 
which is delightful, there is a fragment of 
marble, in which are a multitude of aper- 
tures, from whence iſſued a cloud of per- 
fumes continually burning beneath its 
baſe. All the windows, doors, and 
openings throughout the whole were ſo 
contrived, that the moſt delightful ſcenes, 
and ſweeteſt effects of light, conſtantly 
ſoothed the enchanted eye; and currents 
of air, ſupplied with inexhauſtible freſh- 
neſs, ſpread throughout the. edifice a 
charming coolneſs. 


On leaving Alhambra, on a ſummit of a 
mountain, is conſpicuous the famous 
garden of Generalif, uſually called the 
Palace of Love. In this garden is the 
palace where the kings of Grenada uſed to 
ſpend the months of ſpring. It was 
built in the ſame ſtyle as that of Alham- 
bra, and every where with the ſame 

magni. 
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magnificence. It is now in ruins ; but 


what is ſtill to be admired in the Gene- 
ralif is its pictureſque ſituation, its points 


of view always various, always delightful. 


Fountains, jets d*eau, and caſcades, throw 


their waters in every part. Large Cir- 


_ cular terraces, paved with Moſaic, were 


ſhaded by immenſe. cyprefſes and old 


myrtles, which afforded their ſhades to 


the monarchs and queens of Grenada, 
In their time, flowering groves and foreſts 
of fruit trees, were intermixed with lofty 
domes and ſuperb pavilions. At preſent 
the Generali, poſſeſſes that alone of which 


it was impoſſible to deprive it, and it is 
ſtill a portion of the earth which moſt 


delights the eye, and intereſts the heart. 


It is a melancholy taſk to leave Al- 


hambra and the Generalif to return to 


ravages, incurſions, and bloody diſputes 
betwixt the Moors and the Caſtillians. 
Mahomet the Third, ſurnamed the Blind, 

had 
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had at the ſame time to contend with his 
own ſubjects and the Spaniards. Com- 
pelled, by his infirmity, to chooſe a prime 
miniſter, he committed this important 
charge to Farady, the huſband of his 


ſiſter, a man of rank, a wiſe warrior, 


who continued without loſs the war 
againſt the Chriſtians, and made with 
them an honourable peace. The courti- 
ers, inflamed by the glory, and above all 
with the ſucceſs of the favourite, con- 
ſpired againſt their maſter: they excited 
revolts; and to increaſe theſe troubles, 
the king of Caſtille, Ferdinand the Fourth, 
ſurnamed The Adjourned, united with the 


king of Arragon to attack thoſe of Gre- 


nada. Gibraltar was taken by the for- 


mer, who expelled the Moors from the 


place: amongſt the unfortunate who left 


this place, an old man ſaw Ferdinand, 


and approaching him, leaning on his 
ſtaff, „King of Caſtille,” ſaid he, what 
have I done againſt you or yours ; your 
8 great 
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great grandfather Ferdinand drove me 
from Seville, my country. I went to 
ſeek an aſylum in Xeres ; your grand- 
father Alphonſo drove me from thence. 
Retired within the walls of Tariff, Sancho 
your father exiled me thence. Finally, 
I was come to ſeek a tomb in the extre- 
mity of Spain, on the ſhores of Gibraltar, 
and there alſo your rage has purſued me. 
Shew me then where I may die, remote 
from Spaniards ?” „ Croſs the ſea,” re- 
plied Ferdinand ; and he ordered him to 


be conducted to Africa. 


Conquered by thoſe of Arragon, preſſed 
by the people of Caſtille, and dreading 


his people, whom the great men of his 


court inflamed againſt him, the king 


of Grenada and his miniſter were com- 
pelled to a diſgraceful peace, The ſtorm 
ſoon burſt forth. Mahomet Abenazar, 
brother of Mahomet the Third, and chief 
of the conſpiracy, ſeized the miſerable 

prince, 
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prince, put him to death, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his crown. But he himſelf was 
ſoon driven out by Farady, the former 
miniſter, who not venturing to retain the 
crown, placed it on the head of Iſhmael 
his ſon, nephew to Mahomet the Third, 


by his mother's ſide, who was that mo- 


narch's ſiſter. 


From this period the royal family of 
Grenada was divided into two branches, 
who were eternal enemies to each other. 


The firſt, called Alhamar, who, on the 


male ſide, were deſcended from the firſt 


monarch; the ſecond, called Farady, on 
the ſide of the females. 

The Caſtillians, whoſe intereſt it was 
eternally to foment diſſentions amongſt 


the Moors, took part with Abenazar, who 


had fled for refuge to Guadix. The in- 


fant Don Pedro, uncle of the young king 


of Caſtille, Alphonſo ſurnamed the A- 
venger, 


— 
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venger, attacked Iſhmael, and afterwards an 
beat the Moors. Reinforced with ano- pa 
ther infant, named Don Juan, theſe two 
princes carried fire and ſword to the very 


gates of Grenada. The Muſſulmen dared tu! 
not to come out and fight the Chriſtians, tri 
but when theſe, loaded with booty, were his 
returning towards Caſtille, Iſhmael with Sp 
his army purſued them; he ſoon over- of 
took them, and fell upon their rear guard. vic 
It was on the twenty-ſixth of June, and M. 
the hotteſt part of the day. The two . 
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? both of them fell down dead without a : 
wound. The panting Spaniards could tha 
ir not defend themſelves, they fled, loſt their bot 
\ baggage, and left to their enemies the bot 
| body of one of the unfortunate infants. a p 
| This Iſhmael carried to Grenada, placed wit 
i it in a coffin covered with cloth and gold, tio 
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and finally ſent it to the Caſtillians, after 
paying it all funeral honours. 


The fruits of this victory was the cap- 
ture of ſome towns, and an honourable 
truce. But Iſhmael did not long enjoy 
his ſucceſs. Captivated by a young 
Spaniſh lady, who had fallen to the ſhare 
of one of his officers, he dared to take her 
violently away. This outrage amongſt 
Muſſulmen can only be waſhed away by 


| blood. The king was aſſaſſinated by this 


officer, and his ſon Mahomet the Fifth 
mounted the throne. * 


The reign of Mahomet the Fifth, and 
that of Joſeph the Firſt, his ſucceſſor, 
both of whom met with a ſimilar fate, 
both being murdered in their palace, for 
a period of thirty years preſent us but 
with one continued ſeries of ravage, ſedi- 
tion and battles. Abel Haſſam, king 
of Morocco, of the dynaſty of the Me- 

rinis, 
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rinis, invited by the people of Grenada, 
came into Spain, followed by innumer- 
able troops, which he joined to thoſe of 
Joſeph. The kings of Caſtille and Por- 
tugal joining their forces, combated this 
vaſt army on the banks of the Salado, 
not far from Tariff. This battle of Sa- 


lado, equally celebrated in Spaniſh hiſ- 


tory with the victory of Toloſa, coſt the 
lives of many thouſands of Moors. Abel 
Haſſam fled to conceal his diſgrace in his 
dominions of Morocco. The ſtrong place 
of Algezira, the rampart of Grenada, and 
the depoſit of all the ſuccours received 
from Africa, was beſieged by the Caſtil- 
lians. To this ſiege came many French, 
Engliſh, and knights of Navarre, where 
the Muſſulmen made uſe of cannon: 
This is the firſt time that they are men- 


tioned in hiſtory ; for the battle of Crecy, 


where it is ſaid the Engliſh uſed theſe, 
did not take place till four years after- 


wards. It is to the Moors then that is 
| owed 
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owed not the invention of gunpowder, 
which is given to the Chineſe, to 


Schwarts, a German cordelier, to the 


Engliſh Roger Bacon, but the terrible 
invention of artillery. At leaſt it is cer- 


tain that the Moors made the firſt can- 
non. In ſpite of this aid Algezira was 


taken : Joſeph, king of Grenada, always 
beaten by the Chriſtians, was at length. 
murdered by his ſubjects. 


It may have been remarked, that 


among the Moors the ſucceſſion to the 


crown 1s regulated by no law. And yet, 
in the midſt of conſpiracies cternally re- 
newed, a prince was always choſen from 
the blood royal; and we have ſeen that 
of Grenada divided, ſince the reign of 
lihmael, betwixt that of Alhamar and 
Farady. The firſt, expelled by the latter, 
conſidered them always in the light of 
uſurpers. This was the occaſion of ſo 
nany troubles, conſpiracies and murders. 
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Joſeph the Firſt had, for his ſucceſſor, 


a prince of the race of Farady, who was 7 


his uncle. His name was Mahomet the h 

Sixth, and he was called the Old, becauſe n 

he aſcended the throne in an advanced n 

age. An Alhamar prince, his couſin, fc 

named Mahomet the Red, chaſed the h 

a Farady from the throne, and with the k 

| protection of the king of Arragon re- is 

; tained it for ſome years. Peter the Cruel, it 

[ then ſovereign of Caſtille, embraced the of 
A cauſe of the exiled Farady, ſupported 
1 him with an army, and ſo preſſed Maho- 

0 met the Red that he had no other re- vii 

| fource but that of going himſelf in per- an 

8 ſon to Seville, truſting himſelf to the diſ- feſ 

8 cretion of the prince. He came there ma 

þ accompanied by many faithful friends, thi 

4 and bringing vaſt heaps of treaſure : he up. 

i preſented himſelf to the king with a noble nar 

i confidence. cor 
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King of Caſtille,” he exclaimed, 


« the blood of Chriſtians, and of Moors, 


has for a long time flowed on account of 


my diſpute with Farady. You protect 


my rival and ſon, it is you whom I chooſe 
for my judge. Examine my claims and 
his, and ſay which of us ought to be 
king. If it be Farady, all I aſk of you 
is to give me ſafe conduct to Africa; if 


it be-myſelf, receive the homage which I 


offer you for my realms.” 


The cruel Peter, in aſtoniſhment, la- 
viſhed many honours on the royal Moor, 


and ſeated him at his fide at a ſuperb 


feſtival. But on leaving table he was 


. thrown into priſon, from thence led 


through the town, half naked, expoſed 
upon an aſs, and being carried to a field 


named La Tablada, thirty-ſeven of his 


companions were beheaded in his preſence, 
The execrable Peter, envying the execu- 
* 1 tioner 
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tioner the delight of ſhedding blood, 
pierced with his own lance the wretched 


king of Grenada, who, when dying, ſaid 


no more than © Oh, Peter, Peter, what 
an exploit for a knight!“ 


By a fatality, wonderful enough, all the 


thrones of Spain, were poſſeſſed by princes 


black with crimes. Peter the Cruel, the 


Nero of Caſtille, murdered the kings who 
placed confidence in him, put to death 
his wife, Blanch of Bourbon, and every 


day bathed himſelf in the blood of his 


relations or his ſubjects. Peter the Fourth, 
the Tiberius of Arragon, leſs outrageous, 
but equally barbarous and faithleſs with 
the Caſtillian. He robbed one brother 
of his crown, ordered the death of ano- 


ther, and delivered to the executioner his 


old governor. Peter the Firſt, king of 
Portugal, the lover of the celebrated 
Innes de Caſtro, exaſperated, doubtleſs, 


y 
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by the cruelty which had been exerciſed 


againſt his miſtreſs, tore out the hearts of 


the murderers of Innes, and puniſhed by 
poiſon the conduct of his fiſter Mary. 
Laſtly, the king of Navarre was Charles 
the Bad, whoſe very name excites horror. 
Spain, deluged with blood, groaned un- 
der theſe four monarchs; and if it be 
remembered, that at the ſame period 


France was a victim to the troubles which 


followed the impriſonment of John ; that 


England ſaw the beginning of the cala- 


mities of the reign of Richard the Second ; 
that Italy, a prey to the factions of the 
Guelphs and Gibelins, had two popes at 


once; that two emperors in Germany 


diſputed the Imperial crown; and that 
Tamerlane laid waſte Aſia, from the coun- 
try of the Uſbecks to the peninſula of 


India, it muſt be allowed that few epochs 
of mankind have been equally unfortu- 
nate. Grenada was, however, in tran- 


H 3 quility 
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quility after the crime of Peter the 
Cruel. Mahomet the Old, and the Fa- 


rady, delivered from his rival, without 


farther obſtacle again mounted the throne, 
and was, to the laſt end of the life of the 
king of Caſtille, the only ally who re- 
mained faithful to that monſter. Peter 
nevertheleſs periſhed. His baſtard bro- 
ther, Henry of Tranſtamer, deprived him 
of his crown and life. Mahomet made 
his peace with the conqueror, enjoyed 
this for ſeveral years, and left his domi- 
nions in a flouriſhing condition to his 
fon Mahomet the Eighth, Abouhadjad, 


whom the Spaniſh hiſtorians call Maho. 


met Guadix. 


This prince was the beſt and the wiſeſt 


who had ever governed the Moors. 


Solely intent on the happineſs of his ſub- 
jects, he wiſhed to preſerve to them that 
peace they had enjoyed ſo ſeldom. To 
| ſecure 
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ſecure this, he began by fortifying his 


e 

2 towns, collecting a powerful army, and 
t by allying himſelf with the king of 
. : Tunis, whoſe daughter Cadige he mar- 
e ried. Prepared for war, he ſent ambaſſa- 
; dors to the king of Caſtille to ſolicit 
- peace. Don Juan, ſon and ſucceſſor of 
a Henry of Tranſtamer, occupied by his 
8 diſputes with Portugal and England, 
; willingly ſigned the treaty. Abouhadjad 
| never broke it. Secure, with reſpect to 


the Chriſtians, he endeavoured to make 


diminiſhed the impoſts, and found His 
wealth the greater. Adored by a people, 
whoſe happineſs he promoted ; reſpected 
by the Chriſtians, of whom he was not 
afraid ; poſſeſſed of an amiable wife, who 
alone captivated his heart, he employed 


treaſures and the time which he poſſeſſed. 
H 4 He 


commerce and agriculture flouriſh ; he 


on the fine arts, on poetry, architecture, 
and the embelliſhment of his capital, the 
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He raiſed a number of monuments at 


Grenada and Guadix, which place was 


honoured by his particular regard, and 
made his court the aſylum of talents and 
politeneſs. 


The Moors ſtill poſſeſſed univerſities 
and academies ; poets, phyſicians, paint- 
ers, and ſculptors. Abouhadjad encou- 
raged and munificently rewarded them. 


The greater part of the performances of 


theſe authors of Grenada periſhed at the 
conqueſt: ſome, however, were preſerved, 
and are in the library of the Eſcurial. 
The greater number conſiſted of treatiſes 


on grammar, aſtrology, then in high 


eſteem, but above all on theology, in 
which ſcience the Arabians excelled. 
This people, endowed with a quick ſenſi- 
bility and lively imagination, produced 


profound theologiſts. I think that their 


ſchools too have introduced in Europe 
that 
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that wretched fantaſtic taſte for diſputa- 


tions and ſubtle queſtions, which for- 
merly made thoſe famous, who now are 
forgotten. The pretended ſecrets of the 
cabala, of alchymy, judiciary aſtrology, 
the divining rod, all thoſe fables ſo popu- 
lar, of ſorcerers, magicians, and enchant- 
ers, came to us from the Arabs. They 
were ever a ſuperſtitious people ; and I 
am inclined to believe that it was their 
reſidence in Spain, and their long con= 
nection with the Spaniards, which has 
impreſſed on theſe laſt the love for the 
marvellous, the character of pious cre- 


dulity, with which philoſophers reproach 
this lively, ſenſible, and gallant nation, 


to whom nature has given the ſeeds of 
all the great qualities of the ſoul. 


One ſpecies of literature, common 
amongſt the Moors, and which the Spa- 
niards borrowed from them, is that of 

H 5 novels 
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novels or romances. The Arabians al- 
ways were, and ſtill remain, great admi- 
rers of ſtories. In the midſt of the de- 
farts of Aſia and of Africa, under the 
Bedoween tents, every night do they aſ- 
ſemble to hear ſome tale of love. They 
liſten in filence ; they expect with impa- 
tience; and weep over the two lovers 
whoſe hiſtory is related. At Grenada, 
to this natural paſſion for tales, was added 
a taſte for muſic and ſinging. Poets 
compoſed in verſe, recitals of war or of 
love; muſicians fet them to muſic, and 
the young Moors fung them. Whence 
proceeds that heap of Spaniſh romances, 
tranſlated or imitated from the Arabic, 
which in a ſimple and occaſionally pathe- 
tic ſtyle, recite the wars with the Chriſ- 
tians, contentions betwixt rivals, and 
the interviews of lovers.” Every thing is 
deſcribed with minuteneſs. Their en- 


tertainments, their tournaments, their 
bull- 
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bull-fights, their arms conſiſting of a huge 
ſcymetar, a ſmall lance, a ſhort coat of 
mail, a ſlight buckler of leather; their 
horſes, whoſe hanging harneſs was orna- 
mented with precious ſtones, their devices 
almoſt always a heart pierced with arrows, 
or a ſtar guiding a veſſel, or the firſt letter 
of thename of the beauty whom they loved ; 
laſtly, their colours, each of which had its 
peculiar meaning. Yellow and black ex- 
preſſed grief; green, hope ; blue, jealouſy ; 


violet and flame colour, paſſionate love. 


One of their works abridged will better 
explain this than all I can ſay. 


I, 


Zelinda, in a jealous fury, 
Baniſh'd her lover from her ſight ; 
Never ſwain could love more truly, 
Yet far he fled in doleful plight, 
Soon Zelinda ſaw her error, 
Soon reproach'd her cruel heart, 
Like a youth, whom love has wounded, 
Weeping o'er the poiſon'd dart, 


n6 They 
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II. 


They told her how her Mooriſh lover, 
To ſevereſt grief a prey, | 
Flying from his heart's beſt treaſure, 
His former colours threw away. 
Queen of hope, the ſpeaking emblem, 
Now to gloomy black gave place, 
The crape about his lance's iron, 
The ſorrow of his ſoul might trace, 


III. 


Soon the fair Zelinda parted, 
With other colours for her love, 
Where the blue of jealouſy, 


With purple mix'd, her truth might prove, 


White, of innocence the ſymbol, 
In every ribband ſhew'd its grace, 


The violet too of conſtancy 


Sparkled in the turban's place, 
IV. 


When ſhe came to where in ſilence, 
Wretched Ganzul mourn'd his fate, 


Zelinda, timid, reſtleſs, trembling, 


In a jaſmin arbour fate ; 


She 
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She ſent forthwith her faithful ſervant, f 
The melancholy youth to find, —_— | 
Ganzul ſcarce believ'd the meſſage, j 

So much had grief diſtreſs'd his mind, 0 


V. 


He flies, he ſees again his charmer, 

How love and hope diſturb'd his brain; 
Zelinda, in a ſoft confuſion, | 

Fear'd her gifts might be in vain. 
Gentle both they wept in ſilence, 

But their eyes, tho' full of grief, 
Interchanging ſweet forgiveneſs, 
Jo both their boſoms brought relief. 


This delicate and refined gallantry, 
which made the Moors famous through 
Europe, preſents a ſingular contraſt to the 
natural ferocity of all the people who 
come from Africa. Theſe Muſſulmen, 
who in battle conceive all their glory to 
conſiſt in cutting off, with dexterity, 
their enemies heads, which they placed 


on their ſaddles, or expoſed, dripping 
With 
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with blood, on their city gates, or en- 
trance of their palaces; theſe warriors, 
reſtleſs, opinionated, ever ready to revolt 
againſt their ſovereigns, to dethrone and 
murder them, were the moſt tender, 
the moſt paſſionate, the moſt obſequious 
of lovers. Their wives, although they 
were little better than ſlaves, became, 
when the objects of love, abſolute ſove- 


reigns, abſolute deities with reſpect to 
him whoſe affections they poſſeſſed. To 


_ pleaſe them it was, that they thirſted for 


glory; to illumine their eyes, they laviſhed 
their riches and their lives, and con- 


tended with each other in their ex- 
ploits and ſumptuous feſtivals. This 


extraordinary mixture of mildneſs and 


cruelty, of delicacy and ferocity, this paſ- 
ſion of evincing themſelves the braveſt 
and moſt faithful of mankind, whence 
did it come? did it deſcend to the 
Moors, from the Spaniards, or did the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards receive it from the Moors? I 
confeſs I know not. But in remarking 


that this diſtinction of character never 
exiſted in Aſia, the firſt country of the 
Arabs, that it is leſs perceivable in Africa, 


where conqueſt naturalized them, and. 
that ſince they left Spain, they have loſt 
every veſtige of theſe amiable and ro- 
mantic manners, I cannot help think- 
ing that they owe them to the Spaniards. 
In effect, before the invaſion of the 
Moors, the court of the Gothic Kings 


preſents us with ſuch examples. After 
this epoch we ſee princes, knights of 


Leon, Navarre and Caſtille, alike famous 
for their lives and their valour: the very 
name of Cid excites in us at once the 
emotions of tenderneſs and courage; and 


ſince the expulſion of the Moors the 


Spaniards have long preſerved a reputa- 
tion for gallantry far ſuperior to that of 


the French; ; and the ſeed of which, at 


preſent 
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preſent annihilated amongſt all modern 


nations, ſtill ſubſiſts in Spain. 
| M 
Be this as it may, the women of Gre- Sa 
nada might well inſpire ſuch emotions of 52 
love. They were then, and ſtill are, the fin 
moſt ſeducing in the world. We read, ae 
in an Arabian hiſtorian, who wrote at 2 
Grenada in 1378 of our æra, in the reign th 
of Mahomet the Old, this deſcription of 5 
the women of that country. EN 

« They are univerſally handſome ; but 

the beauty which immediately captivates, P 1 
receives its principal character from their ws 
grace and ſweetneſs. Their perſon is pas 
above the middle fize ; their long hair » 
falls to their feet ; their reeth, white as s 
alabaſter, adorn their vermilion lips, which _ 
ſmile continually with a bewitching ef- bes 
fect. The conſtant uſe they make of the ſee 
moſt exquiſite perfumes, gives a freſhneſs |: 
2 


and 
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and a gloſs to their ſkin, which other 


Mahometan females have not. Their 


gait, their ſtyle of dancing, all their mo- 
tions have a graceful ſoftneſs, a careleſs 
ſimplicity, which is conſpicuous through- 
out the whole of their perſon. Their 
converſation is lively and impreſſive, and 
their warm and refined ſenſibility is con- 
tinually proved by their geſtures or ex- 
preſſions, marked with genius.“ 


The dreſs of theſe females was com- 
poſed, as it now is amongſt the Turks 
and Perſians, of a long linen tunic, ſe- 
cured by a ſaſh, of a robe with ſtrait 
ſleeves, of large drawers and Morocco 
buſkins. All theſe ſtuffs, extremely fine, 
and generally ſtriped, were embroidered 
with gold and filver, mixed with precious 
ſtones. Their hair fell in looſe treſſes on 
their ſhoulders. A ſmall turban, ex- 


ceedingly rich, ſupported on their head a 
vell, 


— 
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veil, which reached their knees. The 
men were habited much in the ſame 


manner: at their girdle was their purſe, 


their handkerchief, and their dagger; a 
white or coloured turban covered their 
head. Beneath their veſt was a white 
robe, large and flowing; and in winter 


the alhornos, or African mantle. The 


only change they made in this dreſs, when 
they went to war, was to add to it a coat 
of mail, and to cover with iron the front 
of their turbans. 


It was the cuſtom at Grenada to aſſem- 


ble every year, during autumn, in their 
delightful country villas, which ſur- 
rounded the city. There they thought 
of pleaſure only. The chace, muſic, and 


the dance, occupied their days and their 


nights. Their dances were without re- 
ſtraint, as were the ſongs, the glees, and 
ballads which they chaunted. If the 
| con- 


ane 
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contradictions of human nature could 
excite ſurprize, we ſhould be aſtoniſhed 
at that want of modeſty amongſt a people 
not ignorant of love, but the orientals in 
general are not very ſenſible of that mo- 
deſty which is ſo amiable. They are 
rather paſſionate than lovers, more jea- 
lous than delicate, and know neither how 
to moderate nor conceal, pleaſures which 
they purchaſe or which they ſeize. 


I have availed myſelf in order to make 
this digreſſion, which to many may ap- 
pear too long, of the tranquility which 
Grenada enjoyed in the reign of Abou- 
hadjad. This good king, after a reign 
of thirteen years, left his ſtates in a flou- 
riſhing condition to his ſon Joſeph, who 
ſucceeded him without oppoſition. 


| Joſeph the Second imitated his father, 
and deſired to preſerve the truce made 
ſolemnly 


l 
| 
th 
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ſolemnly with the Chriſtians. This, 
however, an hermit diſturbed. This fa- 
ratic undertook to perſuade the grand 


maſter of Alcantara, Martin de Barbuda, 
a Portugueſe, that heaven had choſen him 


to expel the Muſſulmen from Spain. He 
promiſed him, in the name of the Deity, 
that he ſhould be the conqueror of the 
Moors, and that he ſhould take Grenada 
by aſſault, without the loſs of a man. 


The credulous grand maſter, ſatisfied 
of the certainty of this promiſe, inſtantly 
ſent ambaſſadors to Joſeph, to ſignify 
from him, that the religion of Mahomet 


was falſe and deteſtable, and that of Jeſus 
Chriſt the only one, which men ought to 
believe. Martin de Barbuda then de- 


fied the king of Grenada to engage one 


hundred Chriſtians with two hundred 


Moors, conditioning that the conquered 
nation 
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nation ſhould inſtantly adopt the religion 
of the conquerors. 


We may imagine what reception was 
given to theſe ambaſſadors. Joſeph could 
with difficulty reſtrain his people. The 
envoys, ignominiouſly driven away, re- 
turned to the Grand Maſter, who, ſur- 
prized at having no anſwer, inſtantly 
aſſembled a body of a thouſand infantry, 
three hundred knights, and proceeded to 
the conqueſt of Grenada, under the guid- 
ance of the prophetic hermit. 


The king of Caſtille, Henry the Third, 
who wiſhed to preſerve peace with the 
Moors, in the beginning of a reign where 
his private dominions were in no very 
tranquil ſtate, noſooner heard of the enter- 
prize of the grand maſter, than he ſent him 
poſitive orders not to paſs the frontiers. 
Barbuda replied, © he muſt obey God ;” 

and 
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and continued his rout. The governors 
of the cities through which he paſſed in 
vain endeavoured to ſtop him; the peo- 
ple, on the contrary, were laviſh of their 
reſpect, and were emulous to increaſe 
his army. It was now become ſix thou- 
ſand ſtrong when he ſat foot in that hoſtile 
territory, which his fooliſh credulity made 
him conſider as already conquered. He 
attacked the firſt caſtle; he loft three 
men, and was himſelf wounded. Being 


exceedingly aſtoniſhed that it could be 


poſſible for himſelf to loſe blood, and to 
have three ſoldiers killed, he ſent for his 
hermit, coldly aſked him what this could 
mean, after his unequivocal promiſe that 
he ſhould not loſe a ſingle man. The 
hermit anſwered, that he intended to be 
underſtood of fixed battles only. Bar- 
buda ſaid no more, and ſoon perceived 
advancing an army of fifty thouſand 


Moors. The battle immediately began. 


= The 
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The grand maſter and his three hun- 
dred knights periſhed after performing 


prodigies of valour; the remainder of 
his troops were taken, or fled; and the 
filence of hiſtorians reſpecting this hermit 
give us reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he was not 


amongſt the laſt to eſcape. 


This prepoſterous undertaking did not 
interrupt the harmony betwixt the two 


nations. The king of Caſtille did not 


ſupport the grand maſter, and Joſeph 


continued to reign with glory and tran- 


quility. He was poiſoned, they ſay, by a 


ſuperb veſt which the king of Fez, his 


ſecret enemy, ſent him by his ambaſſadors. 


Hiſtorians affirm that this robe, impreg- 


nated with a horrible poiſon, cauſed the 


miſerable Joſeph to die amidſt inſupport- 
able tortures. His fleſh ſeparated from 


his bones, and he lingered in this ſtate 
thirty days. 


Mahomet 
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Mahomet the Ninth, his ſecond ſon, 
who, even in his father's lifetime had 


endeavoured to foment troubles, uſurped 


the crown from his elder brother Joſeph, 
whom he ſhut up in priſon. Mahomet 
had courage and ſome talents for war. 
Allied to the king of Tunis, who joined 
his fleet to that of Grenada, he broke the 
truce with the King of Caſtille, and at 


firſt obtained ſome advantages. But the 


Infant Don Ferdinand, uncle and gover- 
nor of the young king John the Second, 


did not delay avenging the Spaniards. 


Mahomet the Ninth then died. Before 
he expired, wiſhing to confirm his ſon 


on the throne, he ſent one of his principal 
officers to Joſeph in priſon, with orders to 


bchead him. The officer found Joſeph 
playing cheſs with an Iman. He with 
ſorrow announced to him his unpleaſant 
office. Joſeph, without diſcompoſing 
himſelf, aſked leave to finiſh his party. 

The 
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The officer could not refuſe "FOR this 


flight favour. Whilſt the prince conti- 
nued playing, another meſſenger arrived 
with the intelligence that Mahomet was 
dead, and that Joſeph was 5 proclaimed his 
ſucceſſor. 


This Joſeph the Third was a good 
prince, and his people were happy under 
him. Far from avenging himſelf on the 
ſeditious who had helped Mahomet to 
deprive him of the crown, he heaped em- 
ployments and favours upon them. He 


brought up his brother's children as his 


own; and when his miniſters blamed 
him for this indulgence, which they con- 
ſidered as dangerous, ſuffer me, ſays he, 
to take from my enemies all excuſe, for 
having preferred my younger brother to 
me. | 


This excellent prince was aſterwards 
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compelled to take arms againſt the 
Chriſtians. He loſt fome towns, but he 


preſerved the veneration and love of his 


ſubjects, and died, after a reign of fifteen 
years, lamentcd by all his kingdom. 


After his death the kingdom was diſ- 
tracted by inteſtine wars. The ſon and 
fucceſſor of Joſeph, Mahomet the Tenth, 


was chafed from his throne by Mahomet 


the Eleventh; ſurnamed the Little, who 


reigned two years. The Abencerrages, a 


powerful tribe in Grenada, reſtored Ma- 
homet the Left-handed. His rival died 


upon a ſcaffold. The Spaniards attacked 


the Moors and carried fire and ſword to 
the gates of their capital. All their fields 
were laid waſte, their harveſts deſtroyed, 
their villages ruined, and John the Se- 
cond, who then reigned in Caſtille, de- 
ſiring to add to the miſeries he had al- 
rad y occaſioned to the people of Grenada, 


che 
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the greater one of a civil war, proclaimed 


one Joſeph Alhamar king of Grenada, 
grandſon of that Mahomet the Red, ſo 
thamefully murdered by Peter the Cruel, 
at Seville. All the diſaffected joined the 


ſtandard of Joſeph Alhamar. The Zegris, 
x famous tribe, enemies of the Abencer- 


rages, took part with the Uſurper. Ma- 
homet the Left-handed was once more 
driven from his capital, and Joſeph the 
Fourth, Alhamar, poſſefled the throne 
fix months; at the end of that time he 
died: Mahomet-took his ſtation; after 
thirteen years of trouble he was, a third 


time, depoſed, feized, and impriſoned by 


one of his nephews, Mahomet XII. 


Oſmin, who himſelf was ſoon afterwards 
dethroned by his on brother, Iſhmael, 


and ffrniſhed his days in the ſame priſon 


here languiſhed Mahomet their common 


uncle. 


12 | Theſe 
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Theſe frequent revolutions did not pre- 


vent either the Chriſtian or Mooriſh go- 
vernors, who commanded on the fron- 
tiers, making conſtant irruptions into the 


enemies country. Sometimes a ſmall 
troop of horſe ſurprized a village, mur- 
dered the inhabitants, plundered the 
houſes, and ſeized their flocks. Some- 
times a regular army appeared upon the 
plain, laying waſte the fields, tearing up 
the vines, and cutting down the trees ; 


perhaps they beſieged and took ſome 


town, and departed with the booty. 
This mode of war was, of all others, the 
moſt deſtructive to the wretched huſband- 


man ; and, under the reign of I ſhmael II. 


the country of Grenada had ſuffered ſo 
ſeverely, that this prince was obliged to 
clear ſome of his great foreſts for the ſup- 
port of his capital, which obtained almoſt 
nothing from that vaſt and fertile Vega, 
fo often deſolated by the Spaniards. 
Iſhmael 
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Iſhmael the Second left the crown to 
his ſon, Muly-Haſſem, a young prince full 
of courage, who, availing himſelf of the 
troubles of Caſtille, in the miſerable 
reign of Henry IV. called the Power- 
leſs, carried his arms to the very centre 
of Andaluſia. His ſucceſs at the be- 
ginning, his talents and military ardour, 
gave the Moors vaſt hopes of reſuming 
their ancient power; but a great event 
checked their victories, and laid the voy 
for their final ruin. 


Iſabella of Caſtille, fiſter of Henry the 
Powerleſs, in ſpite of the king her bro- 
ther and other obſtacles which ſeemed 
inſurmountable, married the king of 
Sicily, Ferdinand named the Catholic, 
preſumptive heir of the crown of Arra- 
gon. This marriage uniting the two 
moſt powerful monarchies in Spain, was a 
mortal wound to the Moors, who, till this 

= juncture, 
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juncture, were ſupported only by the di- 
viſions of the Chriſtians. One alone of 
the two enemies they had now to encoun- 
ter would have been ſufficient to have 
cruſhed them. Ferdinand, a profound 
politician, at the ſame time active, flexible 
and firm; prudent even to diſtruſt, and 
refined even to perfidy, poſſeſſed the in- 
comparable talent of ſeeing from a diſ- 
tance, and in a moment, all the ways of 
_ arriving at his end. Iſabella more noble 
and more proud, and endowed with a 
maſculine courage, of approved conſtancy, 
knew how to proſecute and compleat an 
_enterprize. The character of the one 
ennobled the ſpirit of the other. The 
huſband occaſionally ſhewed the temper 
of a fecble and perfidious woman who 
negociates but to deceive, whilſt the wife 
was always a mighty king marching to 
victory and triumph. 


As 
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As ſoon as theſe two 1 Hd 
diſperſed the factions, conquered their fo- 
reign enemies, compoſed their interiour 
troubles, and received the immenſe ſuc- 
ceſſion which was a long time diſputed, 
they employed all their attention, upon 


the idea of totally expelling the Moors. 


This age ſeemed marked for the glory of 
the Spaniards. Independent of the vaſt 
advantages which the junction of their 
common forces gave them, Iſabella and 
Ferdinand were ſurrounded by men of 
exalted characters. The famaus Ximenes, 
a fimple cordelier, but afterwards cardi- 
nal, was at the head of their councils ; 
and this fubtle miniſter, as he himſelf re- 


marked, led all Spain with his, cord. 


The civil wars had formed a croud of war- 


riors and incomparable. generals; amongſt 


theſe were the count of Cabra, the mar- 
quis of Cades, and the famous Gonzalva 
of ee to whom Europe and hiſtory 

14 have 
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have confirmed the name e of the Grear 
: Captain, firſt given him by his. country. 

The public treaſure exhauſted by the 
abſurd profuſion of Henry, was ſoon filled 
again by the rigid economy of Iſabella, 
and by Bulls obtained from the Pope to 
ſeize the eccleſiaſtical revenues. The 
troops were numerous and well diſci- 
plined. The' emulation betwixt thoſe 
of Arragon and Caſtille ſerved but to 
encreaſe their valour : all denounced the 
Inevitable fate of the laſt monarchy of the 

Muſſulmen. 


Muly-Haſſem, who then reigned, was 
not terrified by all theſe dangers; he firſt 
broke the truce by ſeizing Zahra. Fer- 
dinand complained: by his ambaſſadors, 
who at the ſame time demanded the an- 
cient tribute paid by the princes of 
Grenada to the kings of Caſtille. I know, 
anſwered Muly, that ſome of my prede- 

ceſſors 
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ceſſors gave you certain pieces of gold, 

but in my reign we coin no more money: 
behold the only metal which I can offer 
Spaniards.—Saying this, he ſhewed them 
the Pony of his lance. 8 | 


The army of Ferdinand ſoon marched 
towards Alhama, a very ſtrong place near 
Grenada, and famous for the ſumptuous 
barhs which the Mooriſh kings had there 
embelliſhed. Alhama was ſurprized by 
: the Chriſtians, and the flames of war 
1 Kighted up, never to be extinguiſhed. 


e was at firſt totally balanced. 
Muly had numerous troops, a great trea- 
ſure, and artillery. He might long have 
1 defended himſelf, but an act of indiſcre- 


1 tion on his part, precipitated him into an 


3 


| _ abyſs « of evils from which he could riſe 
_ more. N : | | 
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Muly had a Mooriſh wife named Aixa, 


| of one of the firſt tribes of Grenada: by 


her he had a fon, called Boabdil, whe 


Was to be his ſuaceſſor on the throne. 


Captivated by a Chriſtian ſlave who g- 
verned him abſolutely, Muly divorced 


his wife Aixa. This was a fignal for 
£1vil war. The cxaſperated wike, in con- 


junction with the guilty Boabdil, revolted 


With her relations, frignds, and the half 


of Grenada. Muly-Haſſem was driven 


from his capital: Boabdil aflumed the 
title of Hon and the father and fon 


| contended, with avowed hoſtility, for a 


crown which Ferdinand was about to 
rain Lam chem both. : 


To encecale his aa a brother c 
of Muly, named Zagal, put himſelf at the 
head of ſome troops, and obtained ſome 


advantage over the Spaniards in the 


ſtraights of Malaga, This victory pro- 
3 cured 
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cured Zagal the love and coins of the 
Moors. He inſtantly formed the deſign 
of dethroning his brother and his nephew. 
The ſtate faw itſelf torn in pieces by a 
third &tjon.  Bogbdil trembled ig 
Grenada; and defirous, by ſome brilliant 
action, to animate his party, almoſt 
abandoned to deſpair, he went, at the 
head of a ſmall army, to ſurprize Lucena, 
a city belonging to the Caſtillians. The 
unfortunate Boabꝗil was taken captive in 
this expedition. He was the firſt Moor- 
| tth king ever taken by the Spaniards. 
Ferdinand paid him the reſpect due. to 
his misfortunes, and kept him priſoner 
at Cordova. 


Muly- Haſſem ſeized this opportunity 
of reſuming the crown which his rebel- 
lious ſon had taken from him. In ſpite 
of Zagal” s party he returned to his-capi- 
tal; but he could oppoſe only a feeble 
Em 8 reliſt- 
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Muly had a Mooriſh wife named Aixa, 


of one of the firſt tribes of Grenada: by 


her he had a fon; called Boabdil, whe 


Vas to be his ſucceſſor on the throne. 


Captivated by a Chriſtian flave who ga- 
verned him abſolutely, Muly divorced 


his wife Aixa. This was a fignal for 


givil war. The exaſperated wie, in con- 


junction with the guilty Boabdil, revolted 


wa — 


With her relations, friends, and thę half 


of Grenada. Muly-Haſſem was driven 
from his capital: Boabdil aſſumed the 


title af Ne, and the father and fon 


contended, with avowed hoſtility, for a 


crown which Ferdinand was abaut to 


rain from chem Hoh. 


Yo 3 his mieforrmnce, a brother | 
of Muly, named Zagal, put himſelf at the 


head — ſome troops, and obtained ſome 


advantage over the Spaniards in the 
ſtraights of Malaga, This victory pro- 
$ cured 
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cured Zagal the love and eſteem of the 
Moors: He inſtantly formed the deſign 
of dethroning his brother and his nephew. 
The ſtate faw itſelf torn in pieces by x 
chird faction. » Boabdil trembled ig 
Grenada; and deſirous, by ſome brilliant 
action, to animate his party, almoſt 
abandoned to deſpair, he went, at the 
head of a ſmall army, to ſurprize Lucena, 
2 city belonging to the Caſtillians. The 
unfortunate Boabꝗil was taken captive in 
this expedition. He was the firſt Moor- 
iſh king ever taken by the Spaniards. 
Ferdinand paid him the reſpect due to 
his misfortunes, and Kept him priſoner 
at Cordoya. 


Muly-Haſſem ſeized this opportunity 
of reſuming the crown which his rebel- 
lious ſon had taken from him. In ſpite 
of Zagal's party he returned to his capi- 
tal; but he could oppoſe only a feeble 
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reſiſtance to the progreſs of the Caſtilli- 


ans, who, on all parts, poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of towns, and proceeded on their 


march towards Grenada, where the 
wretched Muſſulmen were in arms againſt 
each other. To increaſe theſe bloody 
diſputes which alreadyprognoſticated their 
ruin, the ſubtle Ferdinand reſtored Bo 
abdil his liberty. He became even the 
ally of his captive, promiſed to aſſiſt him 


againſt his father, on condition that Bo- 


abdil ſhould pay him a tribute of twelve 

thouſand gold crowns; that he ſhould 

confeſs himſelf his vaſſal and ſurrender to · 
him certain towns. The puſillanimous 

Boabdil agreed to all, and, aided by Fer- 

dinand, haſtened to make war on Muly. 


Thus the kingdom of Grenada became 


a ſcene of carnage, where Muly-Haſſem, 


Boabdil and Zagal perſecuted each other 
ſword in hand, for its laſt miſerable frag- 
6 ments. 


ai 
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ments. In this interval the Spaniards 
Proceeded from one conqueſt to another 
| ſometimes under pretence of ſuccouring 
Boabdil their ally, ſometimes claiming 
the fulfilling of the treaty they had made 
with that prince, always ſpreading the 
flames of diſcord, ſtripping the three 
parties alike, and leaving the vanquiſhed 
their laws, their manners, and the free 
exerciſe of their religion. 


In the midſt of theſe calamities ad 
crimes, the old Muly-Haſſem died of grief, 
or was taken off by his brother. Ferdi- 
nand made himſelf maſter of all the 
weſtern part of the kingdom, and Boab - 
dil covenanted with Zagal to divide the 
little which remained of theſe deſolated 
realms. Grenada belonged to Boabdil, 
Guadix and Almeria were aſſigned to 
Zagal. The war continued nevertheleſs, 
and the guilty Zagal deſpatring to retain 

| what 
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| what he had got, ſold his poſſeſſions to 


F erdinand for an annual penſion. The 
treaty was ſigned, and the Catholie mo- 


narchs took poſſeſſion of theſe tuns; and 
the per fidious Zagal did not feruple to 


accept, in the Chriſtian army, a ſituation, 


in which he aſſiſted to give the mortal 


blow to his nephew and his . 


Finally, there a to the 3 
but the ſolitary city of Grenada. There 
Boabdil ſtill reigned; and this miſerable 
Prince exaſperated by his troubles, turned 
his rage againſt his ſubjects, whom he 


ruled with rigour. The kings of Caſtille 
and Arragon, notwithſtanding their pre- 


tended alliance with this feeble monarch, 
ſent to him to put into their hands his 


capital, agreeably to the private agree- 
ment they affirmed he had made with 
them. Boabdil exclaimed againſt this 
perfidy; but complaining was now ill- 


timed, 
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panes; it became him to fight or re- 
nounce his crown. It muſt be confeſſed 
that the Mooriſh king took the nobleft 
part; he determined to defend himſelf. 

F erdinand, at the head of an army « of lixty 
thouſand men, the choice of the two 
kingdoms, advanced to befiege Grenada 
in the year 1491, on the gth of May, 
This gręat city, I have already remarked, 
was defended by ſtrong ramparts, flanked 
by a thouſand and thirty towers, and by 8 
number of works heaped one upon an- 
other. All that remained of theſe brave 
warriors attached to their country, their 


religion and their laws, united themſelves 
in its walls. Deſpair encreaſed their 
force; and under any other chief than 
Boabdil this deſpair might have preſerved 
them, But this prince, alike feeble and 
ferocious, upon the leaſt ſuſpicion, or the 
Mlighteſt proof, cauſed the moſt faithful 
of his ** to periſh under the hands 
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of the common executioner. He was 
_ equally hated and deſpiſed by the people 
of Grenada, who nicknamed him Zo- 


goybi, or the Little King. All the tribes 
of Grenada, and that of the Abencerrages 


in particular, were diſcouraged and diſ- 


concerted. The miniſters of law and of 


religion predicted aloud the end. of the 


empire of the Moors, as it was only the 
horror which they entertained for the 
Spaniſh yoke which at all kept together 
a people incenſed equally againſt their 
enemies and their monarch. 


The troops of Fes on the con- 
trary, intoxicated with their paſt ſucceſs, 
confidered themfel ves as invincible, and 
imagined they were . proceeding to cer- 


tain victory. They ſaw themſelves com- 
manded by chiefs whom they adored, 


Ponce de Leon marquis of Cadix, 
Henry de Guzman duke of Medina, 
Sidonia, 
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Sidonia, Mendoza, Aguilar, Villena, and, 
above all, Gonzalva de Cordova, with 
many other famous captains, followed 
their victorious ſovereign. Iſabella, 
whoſe qualities commanded eſteem, whoſe 


grace and affability, conciliated love, at- 
tended the camp with the Infant, her 


children, and the moſt brilliant court 


which was then in Europe. This great 
Queen accommodated to circumſtances 
her temper, which was naturally ſevere, 
and mingled with military labours, feſti- 


vals and amuſements. Tournaments 
relieved the toils of combat, illumina- 
tions, dances, games, occupied every 
ſummer evening, in that climate ſo de- 


lightful. Iſabella preſided over all; 


word from her mouth was a W 
for every thing; a look from her made 


the meaneſt of the ſoldiers a hero. Plenty 
reigned in the camp, joy and hope ani- 
mated every heart; whilſt, amongft the 

Grena- 
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Grenadians, mutual animoſities, general 
conſternation, and the certainty of want- 
ing proviſions, had frozen the cou rage of 
them _- 5 


The ſiege continued almoſt nine 
months. Ferdinand did not attempt an 
aſſault againſt a place ſo well fortified, 
After waſting the environs, he waited 
patiently till famine ſhould oblige Gre- 
nada to furrender. Satisfied with thun- 
dering on the ramparts, with repelling 
the frequent ſorties of the Moors, he en- 
gaged in no deciſive action, and concluded 
every day with ſome advantage over an 


enemy which could not eſcape him. An 


accident in the night ſet fire to Iſabella's 
tent, and a conflagration deſtroyed.all the 


camp. Boabdil did not avail himſelf of 


it. The queen wiſhed that in the place 
of the camp which had been burned, a 
city ſhould be erected, in order to con- 
Vince 
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vince the Muſſulmen that the fiege never 
ſhould .be raiſed. This idea, great and 
wonderful, worthy the genius of Iſabel la, 
was compleated in eighty days. The 
Spaniards ſettled themſelves in this city, 
which was regularly ſurrounded by walls. 
It ftill remains and bears the name of 
Santa-Fe, given it by this pious queen. 
At length, preſſed by famine, and gene- 
rally beaten in the lighter ſkirmiſhes 
which conſtantly took place under the 
walls, abandoned by Africa which made 
no attempt to ſuccour them, the Moors 
perceived the neceſſity of ſurrendering. 
Gonzalva de Cordoya was entruſted with 
the commiſſion of regulating the articles 
of capitulation. 


It was determined that the people of 
Grenada ſhould acknowledge Ferdinand 
and Iſabella for their ſovereigns, as well 
2s their ſucceſlors on the throne of Caſ- 
tille; 
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tille; that they ſhould reſtore, without 
ranſom, all Chriſtian prifoners ; that the 
Moors, in poſſeſſion of their own laws, 
ſhould preferve their cuſtoms, judges, a 
portion of their moſques, and the unre- 
ſtrained exerciſe of their religion ; that 
they might keep or ſell their effects, 
_ retiring to Africa or wherever elſe they 
thought proper; but that the Caſtillians 
ſhould never compel them to leave Spain; 
that Boabdil ſhould enjoy, in Alpuxares, 
a rich and extenfive domain to manage as 
he thought proper. 


This was the capitulation, which the 
Spaniards but ill obſerved. Boabdil ex- 
ecuted this ſome days before the time 
agreed upon, having learned that his 
people, incited by the Imans, wiſhed to 
break the negociation, and bury them- 
ſelves in the ruins of Grenada. The 
wretched king haſtencd to deliver to the 

Caſtillians 
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Caſtilians Albayzin and Alhambra; he 
then haſtened to preſent the keys to Fer- 
dinand, and entered the city no more. 
Soon afterwards, followed by his family 
and a ſmall number of attendants, he 
took the road to the melancholy domain 
which was given him for a kingdom. 
Arrived at mount Padul, from which 
Grenada was viſible, he gave it a laſt look 
and his eyes were bathed in tears. My 
ſon, exclaimed his mother Aixa, you may 
well weep like a woman, over a throne 
you knew not how to defend like a man. 
This unhappy man could not long live 
as a ſubject in the country where he had 
governed; he ſoon afterwards paſſed over 


= = o - - 
into Africa, and was ſlain in battle. 


Iſabella and Ferdinand made their 
<ntrance into Grenada, Jan. 2, 1492, 
amidſt the clamour of artillery and the 
thouts of the military. The city ſeemed 

deſerted 
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deſerted ; the Moors, concealed in their 
houſes, fied from the fight of their con- 
querors, concealing their tears and their 


deſpair. The fovereigns went in ſolemn 


proceſſion to the grand moſque, which 


was transformed into a church, where 


they returned thanks to the deity for their 
extraordinary ſucceſs. Whilſt they were 
diſcharging this pious duty, the court of 


_ Fendilla, the new governor of Grenada, 


fixed the triumphant crofs, the ſtandard 
of Caſtille and St. James, upon the 
higheſt tower of the Alhambra. 


Thus fell this famous city, and thus 
ended the power of the Moors in Spain, 
after it had exiſted ſeven hundred and 
eighty-two years, from the conqueſt of 
Tarik. | | 


We cannot but remark in this conciſe 
account, the principal cauſes of their de- 
ſtruction, 
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ſtruction. The firſt was their great 
characteriſtic ſhewn in that ſpirit of in- 
conſtancy, that love of novelty, that eter- 
nal reſtleſſneſs which induced them fo 
often to change their ſovereigns, which 
multiplied factions amongſt them, diſ- 
tracted their empire by diſcord, and ter- 
minated by delivering them to their ene- 
mies, ſtripped of the forces they had em- 
ployed againſt - themſelves. They had 
alfo farther to reproach themſelves with 
their taſte for magnificence, for feſtivals 
and ſplended monuments, which exhauſt- 
ed the public treaſury, whilſt their in- 
ceffant wars did not give opportunity. to 
lands, the moſt fertile under the ſun, to 
reproduce crops, always ravaged by the 
Spaniards. - Befides this, they were de- 
fective in their laws, the only ſolid. baſe 
of the profperity of nations, and their de- 
ſpotic government, beneath which, men 
in a manner have no country, made every 

indivi- 
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individual conſider his virtues and his 


talents as inſtruments alone of perſonal 


aggrandiſement, and not as a patrimony 
belonging to the ſtate, , 


| Theſe defects ſo dangerous in them- 


ſelves, and which produced their ruin, 
were to be weighed againſt qualities 


which the Chriſtians themſelves acknow- 


ledged. As brave and as temperate as 
the Spaniards, but leſs docile and inferior 
in diſcipline, they were ſuperior on firſt 
attack. Adverſity did not for a long 
time depreſs them; they conſidered it as 


the will of heaven, and ſubmitted with- 


out murmuring. The doctrine of fata- 
lity contributed doubtleſs to give them 


this virtue. Zealous obſervers of the 


law of Mahomet, they rigorouſly prac- 
tiſed the beautiful precept of charity : 
they gave the poor not only bread and 


money, but a portion of their corn, their 
fruit, 
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fruit, their cattle and their merchandiſe. 
In the cities, and in the fields, the ſick 
were nurſed with care, and aſſiſted with 
the warmeſt piety. Hoſpitality in every 


age fo ſacred amongſt the Moors, was not 


leſs ſo at Grenada; they were delighted 
to exerciſe it; and it is impoſſible to read, 
without emotion, the anecdote of the old 
Man of Grenada, to whom a ſtranger, 
ſtained with blood, and purſued by juſ- 
tice, came to demand an aſylum. The 


old man concealed him in his houſe. At 


this moment the guard arrived to demand 
the murderer, and bringing to the old 
man the corps of his ſon whom this 


ſtranger had aſſaſſinated. The wretch- 


ed father would not give up his 
gueſt; and when the officers were 
gone Depart from me, ſaid he to, the 
aſſaſſin, leſt I be obliged to purſue you. 


Such were theſe celebrated Moors, but 
VOL. I. K 1 
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little known to hiſtorians who have often 
traduced them. After their defeat many 
amongſt them retired to Africa. They 
who continued at Grenada, had to ſuffer 
perſecution. The article of the laſt treaty, 
which formally allowed them the liberty 
of their worſhip, was violated by the Spa- 
niards; they obliged them to abjure their 


faith by torture, by terrour, and by various 


unworthy methods. Irritated by this 
want of faith, the Moors endeavoured to 
relieve themſelves, but their efforts were 
in vain: Ferdinand himſelf marched 
againſt them; put thoſe to death whom 
he termed rebels, and with his ſword in 
his hand aſſiſted at the baptiſm of more 


than fifty thouſand vanquiſhed. 


The ſucceſſors of Ferdinand, Charles 
the Fifth, and above all Philip the Second, 
again tormented the Moors. The inqui- 
fition was eſtabliſhed at Grenada; terror, 

| public 
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public informers, puniſhments, were em- 


ployed to convert them. They tore from 
them their infants, to initiate them in the 
faith of a deity who always abhors vio- 
lence, whoſe precepts are thoſe of peace ; 
they ſtripped them of their effects, and 
accuſed them on the ſmalleſt pretence. 
Reduced to deſpair, they once more took 
arms, and the moſt terrible vengeance 
was exerciſed by them on Chriſtian prieſts. 
The new king whom they choſe, Maho- 
met-Ben-Ommiah, whom they ſaid to be 
of the race of the Ommiades, fought many 
battles in Alpuxares ; and, in ſpite of all 


changes of fortune, ſupported himſelf for. 


two years in his dignity. He was aſſaſ- 


ſinated by his followers. His ſucceſſor 


had the ſame fate, and the Moors were 
again obliged to bow beneath a yoke, 
Which their revolt had rendered more 
heavy. | 


K 2 | Finally, 
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Finally, Philip the Third expelled 
them effectually from Spain; and the de- 
population occaſioned by that famous 
edict, made in that vaſt monarchy a 
wound which is not yet healed. More 


than one hundred and fifty thouſand of 


theſe miſerable beings paſſed through 
France, where the generous Henry the 
Fourth treated them with humanity. 
Others to a ſmall amount remained, and 
are ſtill concealed in the mountains of 
Alpuxares ; bat the greater part went to 
reſide in Africa, where theſe. wretched 
people now drag a painful exiſtence, under 
the deſpotiſm of the kings of Morocco, 
and every Friday implore the deity to re- 
eſtabliſh them in Grenada. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
I. 
-AARIANA, Garibai, Ferreris, Zurita are very 
good hiſtorians; the firſt above all, who was 
deeply read, and wrote often with the eloquence and 
talents of Livy: indeed, he ſeems to have ſtudied the 


manner of this hiſtorian, and to have retained his affec- 


tion for the marvellous. All theſe authors anxious for 
the glory of their own nation, have frequently paid too 
little attention to that of others; forgetting, in the love 
of their country, that a love of truth is the firſt virtue 
of an hiſtorian, —_ 


f- IL 
Would it be believed, that a majority of the Arabian 
hiſtorians entirely omit the famous battle of Tours. 


Hidjazi mentions only that Charles, king of France, 


although the Arabs were in the heart of his kingdom, 
declined 
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declined fighting with them, in the hope that their in- 


ternal diviſions would deſtroy them. And (adds this 
author) the Arabs of Damaſcus and of Yemen, the Bere- 
beres and the Modarites fell out among themſelves, and 
the conqueſt of France failed. (Cardonne, Hiſtory of 


Africa, Vol. I. p. 130.) But there are more power- 


ful reaſons to be afſigned for theſe chaſms, than even 
their vanity, Many of their princes, and amongſt them 
thoſe of the dynaſty of Almohades, who reigned in 


Africa in the 12th century, prohibited the writing the 
annals of their country on pain of death. Novairi tells 


of one puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity for this crime, 
This dreadful weakneſs ſeems a puniſhment inflicted by 
the hand of deſpotiſm upon itſelf. | 


n III. 1 off 
Romances are entitled to ſome eſteem, as they paint 


fairhfully the paſſing manners. That of Las Guerras 
civiles de Granada, by Ginez-Perez de Hita, which 


I imagine to be tranſlated from, or at leaſt an imitation 
of, the Arabian, tells more the manners of the Moors 
than the Spaniſh hiſtorians who are prolix and diſguſt- 
ing. It has been of ſervice to me; and I have not 
ſcrupled to take from thence whatever might ſuit my 
purpoſe. I have gathered ſome information from- a 
number of old Caſtilian romances, intitled, Romancero 
General, of which I have ſpoken in this work, But I 


owe, 
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owe moſt to a Spaniſh ſcholar, Don Juan Pablo Fornez, 
fiſcal to his Catholic majeſty at Seville, diſtinguiſhed 
by his learning and his talent for poetry, who has not 
only furniſhed me with information, but pointed out 
where I might obtain more, I am happy in this op» 
portunity of publickly acknowledging my obligation to 
Don Juan, who has improved my work by his intelli - 
gence, and ſpared me many faults by his advice, I 


have been careful always to add to our date the date 
of the Hegira of the Muſſulmen. Some Spaniſh 


hiſtorians (for inſtance Garibai) do not agree about the 
years of the Hegira with the Arabian hiſtorians, 
T have thought it proper to follow the authority of the 


Arabians, and to pay attention to the Chronology of Mr, 
Cardonne, who aſſures me he has been very exact in hid | 
calculations. I have nevertheleſs corrected him by 


Ferraras. The Arabian proper names are, by the difi- 


culty of pronunciation,and theignoranceoforthography, 
much varied in different authors. I have always adopted 


thoſe moſt generally known, and moſt agreeable to the 
ear. The Chronological Tables of the Mooriſh ſove- 
reigns, which I have placed at the beginning of the 
book, will ſerve to clear any doubts on this ſubject. 


Pact 5. 
The word Iſlamiſme is derived from Eſlam, which 
ſigniſies conſecration to God. All this abridgment of 
| 4: the 
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the principles of the Muſſulman religion is taken word 
for word from the Koran, the chapters of the Cow, the 
Voyage, the Women, the Smoke, the Converſion, and 


the Table. Theſe precepts are often hid in a cloud of 


abſurdity, in repetitions and incoherent ideas ; but the 
work has much fancy, and the moral is pure. Maho- 
met never ſpeaks. The angel Gabriel brings him the 
word of God. The prophet liſtens and repeats it. 
The angel takes care not to confine his converſation to 
religion, he talks of legiflation and police; and hence 


the Koran is the code of laws civil and divine: half of 


the book is in verſe, the other half in elevated proſe, 
Mahomet was a great poet. A talent ſo eſteemed in 


Arabia, that the people aſſembled at Mecca to judge the 


merits of the different poems, affixed. by their authors 
to the walls of the temple of Caaba. The victor is 
crowned with great ſolemnity. When Mahomet fixed 
there the fſecond chapter of the Koran, Labid ebn-rabia,. 


the beſt poet of the time, tore his performance and ag- 


knowledged himſelf inferior to the prophet. (From 
Ryer's Life of Mahomet, and Savary's Tranſlation of 
the Koran.) 


Pace 8. | 
Mahomet was not ſo cruel as he was depicted; he 
often ſhewed favor to the vanquiſhed, and even par- 


doned perſonal injuries. Caab, ſon of Zohair, one of 
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his moſt furious enemies, and whoſe head was proſcribed, 
dared to appear in the moſque at Medina at the moment 
Mahomet was preaching to the people. Caab recited 
verſes which he had made in praiſe of the prophet. 


Theſe he heard with tranſport, embraced Caab; and 
taking the garment from his own ſhoulders, cloathed 


him with it. This cloak was afterwards bought by a 


Caliph, from the family of the poet, for twenty thou- 


ſand drachms, and became the ornament of the ſove- 
reigns of Afia, who wore it only on the moſt ſolemn 
feaſts. The laſt moments of Mahomet prove his ſoul 
was not cruel, The eve of his death he roſe and was 
carried to moſque in the arms of Ali: mounted on his 
throne he prayed, and then addreſſed his people, «© Muſ- 


ſulmen, the hour of my diſſolution approaches—I am 


no longer to be feared, If I have injured any one let 


bim revenge himſelf, If I have taken from any one his 


money here is my purſe ; let him repay himſelf, If I 
have reduced any one unjuftly to ſhame, let me in my 


turn be mortified ; I deliver myſelf to juſtice.” The 
people applauded him with tears. One man only de- 


manded of him three drachms. Mahomet, in paying 
him, added the intereſt. He took a tender farewell of 


the brave men who had ſo valiantly defended him; he 


gave liberty to his ſlaves, regulated the order of his fu- 


neral; and though to the laſt he perſiſted in his character 
of prophet, holding converſe, as he ſaid, with the angel 
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Gabriel, even in agony. He was not leſs good and 
ſenſible to Fatima his daughter, his wife Aiezha, Ali, 
Omar, his diſciples and his friends. Outward and in- 
ward mourning was univerſal in Arabia, The people 
rent the air with cries, and rolled in the duſt. Fatima 
died of deſpair. The poiſon which cauſed his death 
had been given him ſome years before by a Jewels, 
named Zainab, whoſe brother had been killed by Ali. 
This vengeful woman poiſoned ſome roaſt lamb, which 
was ſerved up to Mahomet. Scarce had it entered his 
lips ere he ſpit it out again, crying, © it was poiſoned :* 
but in ſpite of this early diſcovery, and the immediate 
application of medicine, he ſuffered, from the violence 
of the poiſon, great pain, and died four years after in 


the ſixty-third year of his age. The reſpect, the vene- 


ration of the eaſtern nations for Mahomet can hardly be 
conceived, Their doctors have written that the world 
was made for him; that God created firſt the light, and 
from that light the ſoul of Mahomet, &c. Some have 
held that the Koran was not created ; others the con- 
trary. Hence the croud of commentators and ſects, 
and the religious wars which have covered Afia with 
blood. (Marigny's Hiſt. of the Arabs. Savary's Life 
of Mahomet : the Bibliotheque Orientale of Herbelot.) 
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PAGE 9. 

The feats of arms by this Kaled, told by authentic 
hiſtorians, reſemble thoſe of a hero in a romance. An 
enemy to Mahomet, he conquered him at the battle of 
Ahed, the only conqueſt obtained againſt the prophet. 
Becoming Muſſulman, he ſubmitted his people to Maho- 
met,who revolted after this death, fought with the armies 
of Heraclius, conquered Syria, Paleſtine and part of 
Perſia, He was victor in ſeveral fingle combats, which 
he generally propoſed to the generals of the enemy. 
One trait gives great infight to his character; he laid 
ſiege to the city of Boſtra. The Grecian governor, 
named Romain, feigning to make a ſally, ranged his 


army before that of the Muſſulman. At the moment 


the ſignal was given he demanded a conference of Caled. 
'The two warriors advanced to the middle of the ſpace 
which ſeparated the two armies. Romain told him, 
that he had decided to deliver up the city and embrace 
Mahometaniſm - but he added, that he feared his ſol- 
diers, and ſupplicated Kaled to afford him the means to 


eſcape their vengeance. The beſt way, anſwered Kaled, 
is inſtantly to commence a combat with me. This 


mark of courage will command the reſpe& of your 
troops, and we may afterwards treat together. Saying, 
this, without waiting the anſwer, he attacked the un- 
fortunate governor, who defended himſelf tremblingly. 
At every ſtroke Romain called out, will you then kill 
K © me? 
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me? No, cried the Muſſulman, my intention is only 
to gain for you reſpect and honour; and the more 
wounds you receive, the more you will be eſteemed. 
At laſt he left him almoſt murdered, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the city; and when he next ſaw the governor, aſked 
him cooly, how he found himſelf, (OO Hiſt, of 
the Arabs, Vol. I.) 


Pace 12. 

The Bereberes have given their name to that part of 
Africa, which we call Barbary. Some take them with 
great probability to be deſcended from the firſt Arabs 
come with Melek Yafrik, and confounded with the an- 
eient Numidians, Their language, which differs from 
others, may be corrupted from the Punic ; this is the 
opinion of M. Chenier, Though the Bereberes may 

yet exiſt in the kingdom of Morocco, divided intotribes, 
wandering in the mountains, never forming alliance with 
the Moors whom they deteſt ; paying homage to the 
king of. Morocco as the chief of their religion ; but brav- 
ing his authority when they pleaſe. Free from their 
number, courage, and love of independence, they pre- 
ſerve their ancient manners, which is related in the 
ſeventh book of my work, according to what I found in 
Leon VAfricain, Marmol, M. Chenier, &c, 


PAGE 
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Pac 17. | 
Tarik came to mount took Heraclea, to 
which the Arabs gave the name of Djebel Tarik. 


Pact 22. | 

The death of this Caliph the ninth of the Ommiades 
merits our pity. Heone day amuſed himſelf with throw- 
ing grapes at a ſlave named Hababah, who caught them 
in her mouth. Unfortunately one of theſe grapes, 
much larger in Syria than in Europe, ſtuck in her throat, 
and immediately choaked her. Yezid, in deſpair, 
would not permit his favorite to be buried. He 
watched the body eight days, without ever quitting it a 
moment. At laſt obliged, by putrefaction, he left it, 
and died with grief, leaving orders to be buried in the 
fame tomb with his much Ioved Hababah. (Marigny, 
Hiſt, of the Arabs, Bibliotheque Orientale of Herbelot, 
&c.) 


- Emdof the Norzs of the firſt Eroch. 
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SECOND EPOCH. 


Fxen 1d. © 

THREE Karegites (a fanatic ſect of Muſſulmen ſo cal- 
led) ſeeing the empire diſturbed by the quarrels of Alt, 
Moavias and Amrou, imagined they ſhould perform a 
deed acceptable to heaven, and at the ſame time reſtore 
peace to their country, in aſſaſſinating at once theſe 
three men. The one went to Damaſcus and wounded 
Moavias in the back, but the wound was not mortal. 
He who was to have diſpatched Amrou, killed, by miſ- 
take, one of his friends. The third wounded Ali as he 
went to moſque, and he was the only one killed. 
(Marigny. Hiſt. of the Arabs, Vol. II.) 


Pact 33. a 


This Mervan was ſurnamed Alhemar, that is to ſay, 
the Aſs, which, in the eaſt, carries with it much honor 
on account of the patient indefatigable qualities of that 
animal. Ariefto tells us in the life of this Caliph, the 


ſad ſtory of Iſabella de Galicia. Mervan being in 


Egypt, fell in love with a Chriſtian ſlave, and would 


have offered her violence. To diſſuade him from his 
purpoſe, ſhe offered him an ointment to render him in- 
1 and agreed to abide the firſt proof of its 

efficacy 
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efficacy on herſelf, After waſhing her neck ſhe expoſed 
it, and bad him ſtrike; and the barbarian inſtantly cut 
off her head, 


Pac 33. | 

Haroun al Raſchild, that is to ſay, Haroun the Juſt, 
gained much glory in the eaſt; for which, as well as his 
\ ſurname, he is, no doubt, in ſome meaſure indebted to 
the protection he ſhewed men of letters. His viRories, 
and his love of the ſciences, prove that Haroun was ne 
common man ; but his cruelty to the Barmecides tar- 
niſhed the luſtre of his greateſt actions. This illuſtrious 
family deſcended from the kings of Perſia; had been of 
ſignal ſervice to the Caliphs, and were beloved and re- 
ſpeed every where. Giaſſar Barmecide, who paſſed 
for the moſt virtuous Muſſulman and the beſt writer of 
his time, was Haroun's Vizier. He fell in love with 
Abaſſa, the ſiſter of the Caliph. The princeſs loved 
Giaſſar; and the Caliph, who watched his fiſter with a 
| jealous eye, was uneaſy at their attachment: he nevers 
theleſs conſented to their union; but by a caprice wor- 
thy an eaſtern deſpot, exacted from Giaſſar a vow, that 
he would never uſe the privileges of a huſband. He 
ſubmitted, and was, for a long time, faithful to his 
promiſe, Abaſſa, whoſe talent for poetry was great, 


one day wrote him the following verſes. 


Taugt 
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Taught by the burning cheek of ſhame 
Jo hide the fire, I feel, 1 
I vainly ſtruggle, to conceal 
The ſoul-conſuming flame. 
This billet, waſh'd with many a tear, 
Is charg'd with love's laſt long adieu; | 
Death, from defire or ſhame, finds entrance here, 
But welcome ſtrikes ſince I expire for you. 


21 


Giaſſar, no longer maſter of himſelf, broke his vow, 
Tt now became the care of Abaſſa to hide the conſe- 
quence of this indulgence from her brother; ſhe was 
ſecretly delivered of a ſon, which was conveyed” to 
Mecca to nurſe. Some years after, the Caliph made a 
pilgrimage to that city; and, by the treachery of a ſlave, - 
became acquainted with the perjury of Giaſſar. It 
would be incredible, if not received all over the Eaſt as - 
truth, that Haroun cauſed his ſiſter to be thrown into a 
well, Giaffar beheaded, and all his relations put to death. 
His father Jahiah a venerable old man, beloved by all 
the empire, who had governed long, received the fatal 
ſtroke with heroic firmneſs. Before his death he wrote 
theſe few words to the Caliph : «© The accuſer ſhall, in 
a little time, follow him on whom ſentence has been 
executed ; both muſt appear before a judge who cannot 
be deceived.” The implacable Haroun carried his 
vengeance ſo far, as to forbid ſpeaking of the Barme- 
cides, A Muſſulman, named Mundir, in defiance of 
this 
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this law, made a public eulogium on them. The 

caliph ſent for him, and threatened him. You have 
but one way to ſtop my panegyric, anſwered Mundir, 

that is by my death: but this will not bury the remem- 

brance of their virtues throughout your empire : and 

the ruins of their monuments, which you have deſtroyed, 
fpeak loudly of their glory. Haroun touched by theſe 
expreſſions, diſmiſſed him with preſents. Here faid he, 
receiving them, is another benefit from the Barmecides. 
This was that Haroun, ſurnamed the juſt. Almamon, 
his ſon, had no ſurname, and was the beſt, as well as 
wiſeſt of men. One may judge, from the following 
circumſtance :. his miniſters preſſed him to puniſh, .with- | 
| death, one of his kinſmen, who had cauſed himſelf to 
be proclaimed Caliph, and had borne arms againſt him. 
Almamon would not conſent, and ſaid to them with 
tears in his eyes, If every one was acquainted with the 
pleaſure I receive from:pardoning. thoſe who have of. 
ſended, they would all: eagerly ſeek me, to make con- 
feſſion of their-faults.. This amiable prince cauſed the 
arts and ſciences to-flouriſh under him. His reign was 
an epoch of glory, amongſt the Arabians. (Marigny,. 
Hiſt. of the Arabs,  Herbelot!s Bibliotheque Orientale. 


PoE 36. 

Hiſtortan's diſagree about the time of Charlemagne ;- 
coming into Spain. It appears to have been under the 
| teign 
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reign of Abderame the Firſt, That this emperor paſ- 


ſed the Pyrenes, took Pampeluna and Saragoſſa, and 
was driven to the defiles of Roncevaux, fo famous in 
romances for the death of Roland. 


pack 40. 


The old laws of Arragon, known by the name of 
Fore de Sobrarbe, limited the power of ſovereigns by a 


counterpoiſe in that of the Ricos Hombres, and the 


magiſtrate whom they called the Juſtice. Every one 
knows the vow taken by the ſtates of 2 to their 


king. 


Paxcr 44 
A ſchool for muſic, founded at Cordova by Alt 


| Zeriab, produced the famous Mouſſali, regarded as the 


beft muſician of the Eaſt, This muſic is not formed 
like ours, by the harmony of different inſtruments, but 
fimply in the ſinging ſoft and tender airs accompanied 
by the lute. Sometimes more voices and lutes ſing and 
play together in uniſon. This muſic is ſufficient for-a 
people, who love paſſionately poetry, and whoſe next 
object to hearing the voice is to underſland the verſes, 
This Mouſſali, who was an eleve of Ali Zeriab at Cor- 
dova, became, by his talent, the favorite of Haroun al 
Raſchild. They tell of the Caliph, that, falling in love 
. with one of his flaves, he fell into a fit of melancholy, 


which 
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which made them apprehenſive for his life. Giaſſar, 
the Barmecide, his firſt viſier, took the poet Abbas- 


ben-Ahnaf to write of his paſſion. Theſe verſes were 


ſung by Mouſſali before the Caliph, who was ſo touched 
with the thoughts of the poet, and the voice of the 
muſician, that he ran inſtantly to his miſtreſs, gave and 
received pardon. The ſlave ſent 20,000 drachms to 
the poet and Mouſſali. The Caliph ſent 40, ooo. Car- 
donne's Hiſt, of Africa, Bock II. 


5 Pac 50. | 
Mahomet, in his zeal to ſuppreſs idolatry, forbad. 


his people the uſe of the images, or imitations of 


figures. This, however, was not ſtrictly obſerved, 
The Caliphs of the Eaſt ſtampt on their money their 
own images, as may be ſeen by medals in the cabinets 
of the curious: on one fide was the head of the Caliph; 
on the other his name, and paſſages from tlie Koran, 
In the palaces of Bagdad, Cordova and Grenada, they 
had many figures of animals, and much ſculpture of 
marble and gold. Cardonne's Hiſtory of Africa. 
Book II. 


| PAGE 53. | 
One may judge of this wealth by the preſents of 
Abdoulmelez ben Cheid, raiſed to the dignity of firſt 
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viſier to Abderame the Third. This was, according 
to the account of Ibn Kaledan, the Arabian hiftorian, - 
400 pounds of pure gold, 420,000 ſequins in ſilver in- 
gots, 420 pounds of wood of aloes, go ounees of am- 
bergris, 300 ounces of camphire, zo pieces of gold and 
lk cloth, 10 ſable furs, 100 common furs, 48 houſings 
of gold cloth of Bagdad, 4000 yards of ſilk, 30 yards 
of Perſian tapeſtry, 800 ſets of ſteel harneſs, 100 
bucklers, 100,000 arrows, 15 Arabian horſes, 100 
others; 20 mules and houſings, 40 boys, and 20 girls 
of rare beauty. Cardonae&s-Hifſt, of Africa, Book II. 


Pac 67. 


About this time happened the famous adventure of 
the ſeven children of Lara, ſo celebrated by hiſtorians / 
and Spanifh noveliſts, Theſe young warriors were 
feven brothers, ſons of Gonſalvo Guſtos, near relation 
to the firſt counts of Caſtille and lords of Salas de Lara. 
The ſon-in-law of Gonſalvo Guſtos, named Zuy Ve- 
laſques, inſtigated by the horrible advice of his wife, - 


Donna Lambra, who complained: of the youngeſt of 


theſe ſeven: brothers, meditated horrible revenge. He 
began by ſending Gonzalva ambaſſador to the king of 
_ Cordova, with particular letters, in which he requeſted 
the Caliph to put to death this enemy of Muſſulmen. 
The Caliph contented himſelf with keeping him in 
priſon. 
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priſon, During this time the treacherous Velaſques, 
under pretence of going againſt the Moors, led his 
ſeven nephews to an ambuſcade, where the enemy falling 


on them they all periſhed, but after exploits and cir- 


cumſtances which render the ſtory very intereſting. 
This barbarous uncle ſent the ſeven heads to the palace 
of Cordova, to be ſerved up to the father in a plate of 
gold, covered with a veil The father uncovered it, 
and ſwooned away. The Caliph, irritated againſt Ve- 
laſques, reſtored Gonzalva to his liberty. But Velaſ- 
ques was too powerful to be puniſhed; He tried in 
vain : his age had deprived him of his powers. Alone 
with his wife he wept his infants, and prayed hea- 


ven he might be permitted to follow. them. Heaven 


ſent him an avenger. Gonzalva, during his impriſon- 
ment at Cordova, had been the happy lover of the 
ſiſter of the Muſſulman king. This princeſs, after his 
departure, was brought to bed of a ſon, named Mu- 
darra Gonzalva. Arrived at the age of fifteen, this 


ſon, born to be a hero, inſtructed in the fate of his 


brothers, determined to avenge them. He went from 
Cordova, defied Velaſques, killed him, and ſent his 
head to Gonzalva, requeſting to be acknowledged and 
made a Chriſtian, 'The wife of Gonzalva conſented, 
with joy, to become the mother of this brave bakard. 
Mudarra was ſolemnly adopted. The wife of Velaſ- 
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ques was ſtoned and burnt. It is from this Mudarra 
Gonzalva are deſcended the Mauriques of Lara, one 


of the greateſt houſes in Spain. Mariana's Hiſtory of 


Spain, Book VIII. Chap. IX, Garibai's —_ 
Hiſt, Vol. I. Book X. 


End of the Nor zs of the fecond Erocn. 
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eee 
Theſe three biſhops, who died in Sohting for Mat: 
ſulmen, at the battle of Albakara, in 1010, were Ar- 
nulph, biſhop of Vich, Accio, biſhop of Barcelona, 


and Otho, biſhop of Gironne. Mariana's Hiſt. of 


* Book VIII. Chap. X. 


Pact 78 

* gue Diaz de Bivar, ſurnamed the Cid, ſo well 
known by his amours with Chimene, and his duel with 
the Count de Gormas, has been the ſubject of many 
poems and Spaniſh romances. Without all the extra- 
ordinary tales of this hero, in different works, we may 
believe, from the teſtimony of hiſtorians, that the Cid 
was the moſt brave, generous, and virtuous knight of 
his time. He was already famous by his exploits un- 
der the reign of Ferdinand the Firſt, king of Caſtile, 
in 1050. When his ſon Sancho the Second would 
have diſhonoured his ſiſter Urraque, of the city of 
Zamora, the Cid generouſly repreſented the injuſtice 
he was about to do, in violating at once the rights of 
nature and the laws of honor, The impetuous Sancho 
baniſhed the Cid, whom he afterwards found it neceſ- 
| | ſary 
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ſary to recal. When the death of Sancho, killed by 
treaſon, before Zamora, had given the throne to his 
brother Alphonſo the Sixth, the Caſtillians requeſted : 
that their new king ſhould ſwear folemnly he bore no | 
part in the aſſaſſination. of his brother. No one dare 
alk of him this oath, The Cid proffered it to Al- 
phonſo at the altar where he was crowned, mixing with 
it horrible curſes againſt perjury. Alphonſo never 


forgave him this liberty: he ſoon baniſhed the Cid, on "0 
pretence that he had treſpaſſed on the promiſes of the a 
king of Toledo Almamon, his ally, where Roderigo © 
- Had, by miſtake, purſued ſome fugitives. The time of 1 
his exile was his moſt glorious epoch: it was then he 85 
gained ſo many victories over the Moors, aſſiſted only - 
by thoſe brave knights who followed him from his re- k 
putation. Alphonſo recalled him, and, in appearance, of 
reſtored him to favor; but Roderigo was too blunt to fi 
tetain it long. Baniſhed anew from court, he went to ; d 
conquer Valencia; and maſter of this great city, and * 
many others, he never eſſayed to be king; he always He 
continued the faithful ſubject of Alphonſo, although th 
He had offended him. The Cid died at Valencia in af 
1099, laden with years and glory. He never had but GY 
one ſon, who was killed young in battle. His two If 
daughters, Elvira and Sola, married princes of the houſe wm 
of Navarre ; and, by a long train of alliances, are the * 
anceſtors of the reigning houſes of France and Spain. the 
3 Mariana's 15 
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Mariana's Hiſt, of Spain, Book IX. and X. Garibai. 


Compend. Hiſt, Vol, II. Book II. 


Pacs 79. | 
The hiſtory of Africa is a ſeries of murders ; they 


are attended by the moſt horrid circumſtances, and vary 
_ continually : we are ſtruck with horror in every page; 
and to think of . humanity. afterwards, one would be 


tempted to condemn man as the moſt cruel and wicked 
animal on the earth, Among the croud of theſe Afri- 
can villains who bore the crown, Abou Iſhak, of the 
race of Aghlebites, is diſtinguiſhed for having firſt 
killed his eight brothers, and afterwards ſhed the blood 
of his own children. The mother of this monſter hid 
from him ſixteen of his daughters, which he had by 


different wives. One day, dining with Iſhak, this 
mother, ſeizing a moment of apparent tenderneſs, when 
he ſeemed to regret the want of children, informed him 
that ſhe had ſaved his ſixteen daughters. The tiger 


appeared affected, and deſired to ſee them. They 
came: their age, their graces, touched the brutal 


Iſhak. He careſſed them a long time. His mother, 


weeping for joy, retired to thank God for this change 
in his diſpoſition, An hour after, an eunuch came with 
the heads of the ſixteen princeſſes, I could relate many 


other ſtories of this deteſtable monſter, well atteſted by 


hiſtorians, He reigned a long time, was happy in his 
VOL. is: e > x victories, 
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victories, and died of ſickneſs, Cardonne's Hift, of 


Africa, Book IIL 


Time has not fubdued this brutal ferocity, which 
ſeems inherent in the climate of Africa, In our time, 


Mulei Abdalla, the father of Sidi Mahomet, the laſt 


king of Morocco, renewed theſe ſcenes of horror. . He 
was near being drowned one day in paſling a river. 
One of his ſlaves ran to him, and thought himſelf 
happy in ſaving his maſter. Mulei drew his ſabre. 
«© See, ſaid he, this infidel, who believed his aſſiſt- 


ance neceſſary to ſave that which is the care of heaven.” 


Saying thus he cut off his head. 'The ſame Mulei had 
a ſervant in whom he confided, and whom he ſeemed 


to love. In a moment of generofity he prayed this 


ſervant to accept a thouſand ducats, and leave him, leſt 
he ſhould be tempted to kill him. The old man em- 
braced his knees, refuſed the ducats, and told him he 
had rather periſh by his hand than be obliged to leave 
him. Mulei reluctantly conſented. Some days after, 


without any motive, preſſed by a thirſt of blood, he 
killed this faithful domeſtic, upbraiding him that he 


had refuſed to quit him. Recherches Hiſt, ſur le 
Maures, par M. Chenier, Tom. III. 


Theſe eircumſtances are painful to relate, but they 
make known the manners, inſpire hong of deſpotitm, 
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Pack 85. 


Averroes was of Cordova, of one of the rt fami- 


Hes of that city. His tranſlation of Ariſtotle was ren- 
dered into Latin; and we were, for a long time, poſ- 


ſeſſed of that only. His other works, De Natura Orbis 


de Re medica, are in eſtimation among the learned. 
Averroes is juſtly held the firſt Arabian philoſopher. 
In that nation they are not numerous where prophets 
and conquerors have been common. His philoſophy 
cauſed him misfortunes. His indifference about all re- 
ligions raiſed him enemies among the prieſts, fanatics, 
and above all, thoſe jealous of his talents, He was 
accuſed before the emperor of Morocco of being a 


| heretic, and condemned to expiate that fault by ſtanding 


before the door of the moſque, and receiving on his face 
the ſpittle of all the faithful who went to pray for his 
converſion, He ſubmitted, repeating theſe words, 


« Moriatur anima mea morte philoſophorum,”* 


PAGE 95. 
This king of Navarre was Sancho the Eighth, ſur- 


named the Strong. It was in memory of the chains 


broken by him at the battle of Toloza, that he added 


the golden chains, on a field gules, which are in the 


arms of Navarre, 
: | 
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PAGE 101. 

Blanche, mother of Saint Louis, was daughter of 
Alphonſo the noble, king of Caſtille. She had a ſiſter, 
named Berengaria, married to the king of Leon, and 
mother of Ferdinand the Third. Many hiſtorians, 
among them Mariana and Garibai, ſay that Blanche 
was the eldeſt daughter of Berengaria, conſequently 
Saint Louis was the immediate heir to the throne of 
Caftille. France has a long time upheld this preten- 
fon, Others ſay that Berengaria was the eldeſt daugh- 
ter. It is ſurpriſing this point has not been cleared 
up; but it is plain the rights of Ferdinand have pre- 
vailed, being ſupported by the love of the Caſtillians. 
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av, PAGE 124. 

This is the Alphonſo, of whom it is ſaid jeſtingly, 
that if he had been conſulted by the Deity about the 
creation, he would have given good advice. This 
pleaſantry has met much exception, Alphonſo the 
Wiſe was an aſtronomer. His Alphonſine tables have 
gained him much credit. His code of laws, called 
Las Partidas, prove that he had the good , of his 
people at heart. It is in this work we find theſe re- 
markable words, written by a king, in the third cen- 
tury : The deſpot roots up the tree, the wiſe king; 
only prunes it.” 


Pace 126. 

Alphonſo the Wiſe was choſen emperor in 1257 3 
but he was too far from Germany, and too buſy at 
home, to ſupport this election. He went, neverthe- 
leſs, in 1273, to Lyons, where Pope Gregory the 
Tenth then was, to plead his cauſe before him. The 
Pope decided for Rodolpho de Habſbourg, of the houſe 
of Auſtria, So the Popes diſpoſed of crowns. Revo- 
lations of Spain, Vol. I. Book III. 
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| Part 128, 1 
This Sancho, ſurnamed the Brave, who carried arms d 
againſt his father, and ſucceeded him in his govern- d 
ment, was the ſecond ſen of Alphonſo the Wife. The p 
eldeſt, Ferdinand de la Cerda, a gentle and virtuous d 
prince, died in the flower of his life, leaving two chil- ſi 
. dren, which he had of his wife Blanche, daughter of p 
Saint Louis, king of France. To deprive theſe in- | 
fants of their right to the crown, Sancho made war 
againſt his father, He ſucceeded in his vile deſigns ; 
but the princes de la Cerda, protected by France and f 4 
Arragon, drew around them a number of malcontents ſi 
of Caſtille, and were the cauſe, or pretence, for long fo 
and bloody diviſions. Mariana, Vol. I. Book XIV. R 
Garibai, Ferraras, &c. ; he 
| hi 
PAGE 139. de 
Ferdinand the Fourth, ſon and ſucceſſor of Sancho fo 
the Brave, was yet a child when he aſcended the throne, tir 
His minority was tempeſtuous ; but the genius and ea 
great qualities of queen Marie, his mother, quieted th. 
the factions. He was ſurnamed the Summoned, becauſe, pr: 
having, in a fit of anger, cauſed to be thrown from a Re 
high rock two brothers, of the name of Carvajal, ac- 
cuſed, not convicted of aſſaſſination, in the moment of 
death theſe two brothers proteſted their innocence, and | 
ſummoned Ferdinand to appear before the Judge of wa 


Kings, 
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Kings, in thirty days. At this time preciſely, Fer- 
dinand, who marched againſt the Moors, retiring after 
dinner to ſleep, was found dead on his bed. The 
people of Spain doubted not but this was the effect of 


divine juſtice. It had been of uſe if the kings, his 


ſucceſſors, and above all Peter the Cruel, could have been 
perſuaded of it. Mariana, Vol. I. Book XV. p. 11. 


Pact 140. 
After Sancho the Brave had made himſelf maſter of 
Tariffe, the Africans beſieged it. It was during this 
ſiege that Alphonſo de Guſman, governor of that city 


for the Spaniards, gave an example of heroiſm worthy 


Rome, but which muſt not be judged by paternal 
hearts, A ſon of Guſman's was taken, They carried 
him to the walls, and threatened the governor with his 
death if he did not ſurrender immediately. Guſman 
for anſwer threw them a poignard, and retired, Some 
time after he heard a great ſhout. He demanded 


eagerly the occaſion, Some one anſwered him, that 


they had juſt then murdered his ſon. Heaven be 
praiſed,” ſaid he, I feared the city was taken.“ 


Revolutions of Spain, Vol. I. Book IV. 


Pact 148. 
The paſſion of Peter of Portugal for Innes de Caſtro, 
was carried to ſuch excels, that one may, in ſome 
| meaſure, 
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meaſure, excuſe his rigour towards the murderers of 
his miſtreſs. Theſe murderers were three of the prin- 
cipal Portugueſe lords, named Gonzales, Pacheco, and 
Coello : who had ſtabbed ker themſelves, in the arms of 
her women, Peter, who was then only prince of Portu- 
gal, ſeemed at this time to loſe iis reaſon, and though be- 
fore gentle and virtuous, now became brutal, and almoſt 
mad. He took arms againſt his father, laid waſte the 
country where the aſſaſſins had poſſeſſions, and when he 
came on the throne, demanded of Peter the Cruel, Gon- 
Zales and Cotllo, whe had taken refuge there. Pacheco 
was in France, where he died. Peter, maſter of his 


enemies, made their ſufferings dreadful : he cauſed their 


hearts to be torn out. while alive; and himſelf aſſiſted 
at this horrible ſpectacle. After ſatisfying his ven- 
geance, this mad lover cauſed the body of his miſtreſs 
to be taken up, cloathed her magnificently, put the 
crown on her livid and disfigured features, and cauſed 
her to be proclaimed queen of Portugal, and made all 


the lords of his court do her homage, Hiſt, of Por- 


tugal by Lequieu de la Neuville, Book II. 


PAGE 152. 


After the taking of Grenada, the Cardinal Ximenes 


cauſed all the copies of the Koran, which he could pro- 


cure, to be burnt. The ſoldiers took, by ignorance or 
ſuper- 


ſuperſtition, all the works written in Arabic, and de- 


ſtroyed a great many books in proſe and verſe, 


PAGE 170. 
The inhabitants of Grenada, and the Moors in gene- 


ral, were divided into tribes, compoſed of branches of 


the ſame family, more or leſs numerous, of more or 
leſs conſequence; but they were never confounded ; 
never divided, Every one had a chief, who was de- 
ſcended in a right line male from the firſt of the family. 
At Grenada there were thirty- two diſtinct tribes. The 
molt famous were the Abencerrages and Zegris, much 
ſpoken of in this work ; the Alabez, Almorades, Vane- 

gas, Gomelas, Abidbars, Ganzuls, Abenamars, Aliatars, 
Reduans, Aldoradins, &c. They have frequently 
been the enemies of each other, and their hatred was 


| tranſmitted from father to fon, This occaſioned their 
frequent civil wars, | 


PAGE 173. 

The marriage of Ferdinand and Iſabella was attended 
with very fingular circumſtances, Iſabella, after hay- 
ing been betrothed to the prince of Viana, Don Carlos, 
whoſe life and misfortunes form ſo intereſting a part of 
the hiſtory of Spain; after having been promiſed to the 
grand Maſter of Calatrava, Pacheco; ſought by Al- 


TO * of Portugal; by the duke of Guienne, bro- 


ther 


$  _ © NOTRE 


ther of Louis XI. king of France by the brother of Ed- 
ward, king of England; decided for young Ferdinand, 
heir to the throne of Arragon, afterwards king of Sicily. 


Henry the Fourth, king of Caſtille, formally oppoſed this 


marriage; and it was neceſſary to deceive. him. The 
archbiſhop of T oledo, Carillo, who had ſpent his life 
in the intrigues of a court, undertook the management, 
He took her from the court of the king, his brother, 
and lodged her in ſafety at Valladolid. Soon after 
arrived Ferdinand, diſguiſed, and followed only by 


four Cavaliers. The ceremony was then performed as 


ſecretly as poſſible, The new married couple, who 


would one day be poſſeſſed of all the treaſures of the 
new world, were obliged to borrow money of their 


ſervants to defray the nuptials. They were ſoon after 
ſeparated ; and as ſoon as the king of Caſtille learnt 
this event, factions and civil wars broke out. Iſabella 
was rather older than Ferdinand. She was ſmall, but 
well made; her hair fair; her eyes ſparkling ; and 
though ſomewhat of an olive complexion, a very agree- 
able face. Ferdinand was of a middle fize, dark com- 
plexion, ſparkling eyes, and a grave air. Sober to 


exceſs : he eat but of two diſhes, and drank only twice 


in his repaſt, Their moral character is in every hiſtory. 
Revolutions of Spain, Vol. IV. Book VIII. Mariana's 
Hiſt. of Spain, Vol. II. Book XXV. Hift, of Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella by M. L'Abbè Mignot, &c. 
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2 horrible ſerpent, who ſhall ſting without ceaſing the 
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Pars 102. 


Charity i is one of the firſt precepts of the Malone 
religion; there are nan recommendations of it; among 
others one I cannot forbear to note, © To him who 


has not been charitable the ſovereign Judge will faſten 


hand which refuſed to open itſelf to the unfortunate,” 
Religion de Mahomet & Reland dixieme Leon. 


Exp of the Norzs. 


